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UNDER SUSPICION 


T was a work requiring several 

M4 hours for its accomplishment, 

@ and the consequence was that 

the train was that much behind time 

and the boat was gone when they finally 
reached Savannah. 

It was an annoying chance, and Nor- 
vell chafed not a little at his enforced in- 
activity; but there was nothing for it 
but to wait for the next boat. And this 
he did with what patience he could com- 
mand. 

Very glad he was when at last he 
stepped on board the Medora, and stil 
more glad when he stepped upon the 
wharf at Charleston. Almost as he did 
so, his arm was touched by a servant, 
who said interrogatively, ‘‘Mr. Nor- 
vel?” 

“Yes,” 

“Carriage waiting for you, sir, to 
bring you to Mr. Lyndsay’s. Where 
shall [ find your luggage, sir ?” 

Norvell pointed to a valise which one 
of the boat hands was bringing after 
him. 

Driving hastily through the city to one 
of the suburbs, the carriage stopped be- 
for a stately old house ina fine shrub- 


bery garden. Norvell was met at the 
front door by his host, with outstretched 
hand, and words of warmest welcome. 

** Any news for me?” cried the young 
man, as they shook hands heartily. 

** Nothing definite, but something cu- 
rious at least, in Ainslie’s habits. Are 
you ready for breakfast, or will you go 
to your room first ?” 

‘“‘Thank you, I breaktasted on the 
boat. I hope you have not waited for 
me.” 

“Yes; but no matter. Come in and 
keep me company in a cup of coffee, at 
least, and I will tell you all that I have 
discovered. It is not much—it may be 
nothing—but I think it is something.’ 
“The first thing I did after parting 
from you,” continued Mr. Lyndsay, as 
they sat down to the breakfast table, 
‘‘ was to find out what I could about 
Ainslie. My inquiries, of course, were 
conducted cautiously, and all that I 
learned of his character and habits look- 
ed fair enough. He has been here but 
a short time, and does not intend to re- 
main much longer; is much engaged 
with his man of business, making ar- 
rangements for a long absence in Europe 
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and the East; is convivial, but not dis- 
sipated; very popular among the men 
he associates with; of good standing at 
the club; very liberal in opinion, as the 
phrase goes; that is, (as I have since 
ascertained,) openly, even ostentatious- 
ly, a materialist, On the whole, though 
the last item of information did not give 
me much respect for his sense, there was 
nothing that would warrant a suspicion 
of his honor as a man ot the world. . I 
was disappointed, I confess, and came 
home feeling a little crest-fallen; rather 
inclined to the belief that I had sent you 
on a fool’s errand, and was engaged in 
the same myself. I found my policeman 
waiting for me, having been detailed for 
special service by his chief, who put him 
at. my command. 

‘* * Well, Mike,’ said I, ‘I’ve got a job 
of work in your line on hand; and I ask~ 
ed your chief to let me have your ser- 
vices, because I know you'll take trouble 
and do it well for me.’ ‘That I will, 
yer honor, depind upon it,’ said he, and 
he listened very attentively while I gave 
him an outline of your story, and ex- 
plained what it was that I wanjed him 
todo. I thought it best to make this 
exposé for two reasons. In the first 
place, if a man is trustworthy, it is well 
to let him see that you place confidence 
in him—he will work with much more 
zeal and good will, and he can, of course, 
work much more intelligently, if he 
knows what he is about, than if led 
blindfold; and, secondly, a gentleman 
who interests himself in another gentle- 
man’s private habits, ought to have a 
very good reason to allege for that in- 
terest. Mike listencd very attentively 
and without comment, until I mentioned 
Ainslie’s name. He looked surprised 
at that, ‘ What! do you know anything 
about him?’ I inquired. ‘I see him go- 
ing to mass every mornin,’ yer honor. 
Sure’and he’s not the blaggard yer honor 
suspicts of this villainy?” ‘You must 
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be mistaken, Mike,’ said I. ‘The man 
I’m talking of don’t go to mass, I’m 
sure.’ But on questioning him, I found 
that he was right. It seems that he is 
on his beat, which includes part of Broad 
street, in the neighborhood of the cathe- 
dral, at the hour of early mass every 
morning; and he says that for the last 
fortnight he has seen this man go regu- 
larly to mass when the weather was good. 
He noticed him first as ‘a stranger who 
had the purtiest big brown eyes he cver 
saw’”’—Norvell’s glance lightenéd sud- 
denly here—‘ and so much was the ho- 
nest fellow struck with those eyes, and 
the apparent devotion of their owner, 
that he took the trouble to inquire one 
day of an acquaintance, when Ainslie 
was passing him on the street, ‘ who that 
gentleman was.’ A .Mr. Ainslie, who 
lives in Rutledge street, he was inform- 
ed. Mike was evidently astonished 
when I told him to attend mass him- 
self the next morning, watch Ainslie 
carefully, and discover what he was there 
for. ‘Why, av coorse, yer honor, he’s 
there for what every body else goes for, 
to say his prayers.’ ‘No, he’s one of 
the gentry that don’t believe in saying 
prayers, Mike. You watch him well to- 
morrow morning, and. you'll find he 
don’t go there to say his prayers, and as 
soon as he leaves the cathedral, come 
and report to me.’ 

‘*T waited, as you may suppose, very 
impatiently for his appearance the next 
morning. ‘Yer honor’s right,’ were 
his first words; ‘he don’t go to mass to 
say his prayers.’ As I had suspected, 
there was a lady in the case, but—don’t 
fly off with the idea that this lady is your 
cousin, Francis!” he exclaimed, as Nor- 
vell started convulsively, and changed 
color. ‘It may be—I hope it is Miss 
Leigh—but there is no positive ground 
for the belief in the information ac- 
quired so far. Let me go on with my 
storv, and keep quiet until you hear me 
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out. Well, Mike went to mass the next 
morning—it was the day after you left, 
Saturday—and Ainslie duly made his 
appearance just before the second mass 
commenced. He placed himself in an 
obscure position that commanded a view. 
of the door, and a minute afterwards, 
two ladies entered. Ainslie watched 
them as closely as Mike watched him, 
but did not approach them. When they 
left the cathedral, he did not follow 
them, but went at once to the Charles- 
ton Hotel, where he usually breakfasts 
and reads the papers, it appears—and 
Mike came to me. I asked if he had 
noticed the ladies. Of course he had. 
He had seen all that was to be seen 
about them, which was not much, as 
both wore thick veils. But he was pret- 
ty sure that one was middle-aged, and 
the other young. I directed him to fol- 
low them the next morning, and find 
out where they lived ; and then dismiss- 
ed him in haste, so that he should not 
relax in his espionage upon Ainslie. He 
caught that personage with his eye, as 
he issued from the hotel, after break- 
fast, and dogged him successfully all 
day; saw him lounging in Russell’s for 
some time; then he spent an hour or 
two in an artist’s studio; after which he 
took luncheon at an eating-house, and 
vent from there to the office of his man 
of business, where he stayed until he 
went.to his club to dinner. After din- 
her he went to his own house, to dress 
for the evening, probably; and an hour 
or two before sunset he came out, and 
walked to a house in Legare street. He 
remained there only about half an hour, 
returning to Rutledge street, where a 
horse was waiting for him. He mounted 
and rode off for a canter, apparently. 
Mike lost sight of him, of course; but 
learned that he rides every afternoon. 
He returned at dusk, and entertained a 
party of gentlemen that evening. The 
next morning the weather was bad. 
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There had been a rain during the night, 
and it was still cloudy and threatening. 
Neither Ainslie nor the ladies appeared 
at early mass, but as the day became 
clear immediately after breakfast, Mike 
hoped that they might attend High 
Mass. He was disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, however. Either they were 
not there, or he could not distinguish 
them in the crowd; and he failed to 
catch a glimpse of Ainslie during the 
whole of that day, though he patrolled 
Rutledge, Legare, King, and Meeting 
streets diligently. On Monday morning 
he came to me jubilant, his game in 
view again—all three at the cathedral— 
he had seen the younger lady’s face as 
she crossed herself, and he had traced 
them out to the house in Legare street. 
He described the lady’s face as beauti- 
ful—” 

‘* Did he mention the color of her eyes 
and hair?” demanded Norvell, eagerly. ' 

‘* She has blue eyes, he says. He did 
not notice the color of her hair. I made 
him precede me to the street, and point 
out the house, which I know very well, 
as having been on lease for a good many 
years past. It belongs to aminor. I 
easily discovered the name of the agent 
who has it in charge, and from him I 
learned that his tenant is, or calls him- 
self, a Mr. Garland, who applied to him 
some time about the month of June, to 
rent this house, saying that he was in 
very ill-health—he’s a sickly-looking 
man, the agent says—and had been re- 
commended by his physicians to try sea 
air. He came to Charleston because he 
would have the benefit of a mild cli- 
mate and good medical attendance, as 
well as sea zir; expected to spend the 
fall and winter here, if the climate agreed 
with him; but as he was not sure that 
it would, he preferred to take the house 
by the quarter—offered to pay the rent 
in advance, and did not stickle at the 
price. It was a straight enough story, 
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and as the house had been unoccupied 
for some time, the agent caught at the 
idea of what promised him a good tenant. 
As a matter of form, he inquired if Mr. 
Garland could give him a city reference, 
et cetera, and Mr. Garland immediately 
referred him to Ainslie’s man of busi- 
ness, who, in reply to the agent’s inqui- 
ries, stated that he had been instructed 
by Mr. Ainslie to render any attention 
and service in his power to Mr. Garland, 
a particular friend of his (Ainslie’s,) and 
that if the agent desired it, he would 
stand Mr. Garland’s security for the pay- 
ment of the rent. The agent was satis- 
fied, the bargain struck, and upholster- 
ers were set to work at once to furnish a 
few rooms, Mr. Garland explaining that 
his family was small, consisting of him- 
self, his wife, and an orphan niece. A 
couple of Irish servants were engaged— 
cook and housemaid—and put in charge 
of the establishment; and Mr. Garland, 
wno remained in town for several days 
to superintend these arrangements, then 
left to bring down his wife and niece, he 
said. The servants were to have every- 
thing in readiness for their arrival about 
the middle of July, and at the time ap- 
pointed, somewhere about the middle of 
July, the agent did not remember the 
precise date, the family made their ap- 
pearance, and had proved to be very 
quiet, respectable people. That was all 
the information which he could afford 
me. I asked him if the man was a gen- 
tleman. He hemmed a little over the 
question, and replied that really he 
couldn’t say as to that; he supposed Mr. 
Garland might be considered a gentle- 
man; he was, at all events, a very gen- 
tlemanly man. 

‘* My curiosity about his tenant evi- 
dently excited uneasiness in the agent’s 
mind, which I dissipated by some ex- 
cuse not worth repeating, obtaining from 
hii a promise that he would not men- 
tion my having spoken to him on the 
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subject; and I think he will keep his 
promise. Mike has managed to gather 
up, from various sources, a few addi- 
tional items. of information as to the 
habits ot the family, which are singular, 
unquestionably. Mr. Garland himself 
is a professed invalid, who never leaves 
the house, yet he has not called in me- 
dical attendance; the two ladies go out 
to church only, and generally to take a 
drive late in the afternoon; and do not 
see Ainslie when he calls at the house, 
he being the only visitor who does cull, 
one of the servants told Mike, yet he 
haunts their movements at a distance. 
Decidedly suspicious all this looks, it 
seems tome. What do you think?” 

‘* That it looks sufficiently suspicious 
to justify me in taking out a search war- 
rant, and ascertaining by sight whether 
the young lady is not my cousin.” He 
started up. 

‘Stop, stop!” cried Mr. Lyndsay. 
*¢ Sit dowa again, Francis, and listen to 
me. You must not be so precipitate. 
Before taking the extreme measure of 
bringing in the law, we must stand upon 
surer ground than we do at present. We 
must ascertain to a certainty that it zs 
your cousin; and then we can proceed 
with the search-warrant.” 

‘¢But, meanwhile, Ainslie may take 
the alarm, and spirit her away a second 
time.” 

‘‘ No danger of that. I have laid all 
the circumstances of the case before the 
chief of police, and he has taken mea- 
sures to preclude the possibility of any 
further difficulty. For two days past we 
have waited only for your arrival, in or- 
der that you may identify the lady, if 
your cousin, In your name, I have ob- 
tained the issue of warrants—one for 
searching the house, if necessary, the 
others for the arrest of Ainslie and his 
accomplices. The house is watched day 
and night by a police force competent 
for any emergency, and at the first sign 
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of flight, the warrants will be served, 
and all the parties detained.” 

Norvell leant across the table, and 
taking Mr. Lyndsay’s hand, wrung it 
hard. ‘* How can I thank you ?” 

‘¢That ceremony is not needed be- 
tween friends,” interrupted Mr. Lynd- 
say, smiling; “so we won’t waste time 
at it. There is one other circumstance 
which I have not mentioned. On Tues- 
day morning I went myself to the cathe- 
dral, and saw the young lady; and either 
imagination is deluding me, or she bears 
a striking resemblance to your uncle 
Leigh. I knew him very well; and 


though it has been about twenty years 
since he died, the one glimpse which I 
obtained of that young lady’s counte- 
nance has recalled his face to me as 
vividly as if I had seen it only yester- 
day. Noris it the face alone; there is 
something in the general appearance 


which looks to me unmistakable—a fa- 
mily resemblance in figure, air, and 
movement. Still,” he said quickly, as 
he saw the eagerness of Norvell, “I may 
be mistaken. The likeness may be 
merely imaginary, or it may be acciden- 
tal. Such strange coincidences frequent- 
ly occur, that I am afraid to indulge the 
hope that this terrible mystery is about 
to be solved. The whole tissue of cir- 
cumstances looks to me, I must say, ex- 
tremely suspicious. Yet it is possible, 
it is even probable, that they can be ac- 
counted for simply and reasonably. The 
man Garland may really be what be re- 
presents himself, and there may be some 
love affair between Ainslie and the young 
lady, which causes this apparent mys- 
tery.” 

“But how do you account for the en- 
velope ?” said Norvell. 

Mr. Lyndsay shook his head. “ That 
isthe strongest point against Ainslie; 
the only one which, to all appearance, 
might not be explained away. And we 
can not tell, even that—” 
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** No !” exclaimed Norvell, ‘‘ that can 
not be explained away. The other cir- 
cumstances, taken alone, would scarcely 
be worth a moment's consideration; but 
regarded in connection with this, they 
make a case which I should not be afraid 
to take before any court that ever sat.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lyndsay, ‘‘ contain 
your impatience for ten, or at most 
twenty-four hours longer, and the mys- 
tery is solved.” And he went on to ex- 
plain the plan which had been decided 
upon by himself and the police, for ef- 
fecting this object. Norvell suggested 
a few alterations in the programme of 
proceedings, which were adopted, and 
then he was obliged to contain his im- 
patience, as Mr. Lyndsay had advised, 
through hours that seemed to him in- 
terminable—the long, long hours, of 
that long, long August day. 

The sun had set, and the short sum- 
mer twilight was deepening over the 
earth, when a carriage stopped before a 
house in Legare street, almost in front 
of which two gentlemen had met, seem- 
ingly by accident, a few minutes before, 
and now stood talking together in a low 
tone. They moved a little aside, with- 
out suspending their conversation, and 
as it chanced, placed themselves very 
near the curb-stone. The driver having 
descended and opened the carriage door, 
extended his arm for the occupants to 
alight, and then one of the gentlemen, 
whose face was turned that way, for the 
first time glanced up. He saw a lady of 
middle age descend, and standing upon 
the curb-stone, turn anxiously and offer 
her hand to another lady who was ‘fol- 
lowing her. 

“Thank you, but I can do very well 
with John’s arm,” said a sweet, clear 
voice, the first tone of which made Nor- 
vell’s heart give a bound that almost suf- 
focated him. Before she spoke, before 
she had half emerged from the carriage 
door, he recognized her! And if asha- 
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dow of doubt had still existed in his 
mind as to her identity, it would have 
vanished when, on reaching the pave- 
ment, she threw back her veil, and the 
door of the house having been opened 
that moment by a servant from within, 
a broad glare of light fell full upon the 
face of Mabel Leigh! 

Norvell’s arm was held in a vice-like 
grasp by his companion, and he was 
walking rapidly down the street, when 
the momentary rush of almost overpow- 
ering emotion ebbed sufficiently for him 
to be conscious of what he was doing. 
They were near the corner of a street, 
and at the corner a man in plain clothes 
stood, who, slightly touching his hat, 
said, in a quiet tone: 

** Ready, yer honor ?” 

‘* Ready,” responded Mr. Lyndsay. 
He turned himself and Norvell, and they 
retraced at more leisurely pace the two 
squares which they had just traversed so 
quickly, 

‘* You are confident of her identity ?” 
said Mr. Lyndsay, as they approached 
the house once more, speaking for the 
first time since they had seen Mabel’s 
face. ‘It would not do to make a mis- 
take, you know.” 

‘‘ There can be no mistake,” answer- 
ed Norvell, with a composure which re- 
assured Mr. Lyndsay as to his capacity 
of self-control in the coming interview. 
‘*It is my cousin, Mabel Leigh.” 

‘* Here we are. For God's sake, keep 
cool now, Francis, whatever occurs.” 

** Trust me, I will.” 

They mounted the steps, and Norvell 
rang the bell. 

Some little time elapsed, and the sum- 
mons remained unheeded. Norvell rang 
again, this time with more energy than 
before. Still there was no indication of 
life within the house—no sign that any 
attention would be accorded to their re- 
quest for admittance. They heard the 
far-off tinkle of the bell, and knew that 
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it must have been audible. from cellar to 
attic of the house; but no other sound 
broke the stillness. Norvell had extend- 
ed his hand to ring tor the third time, 
when the echo of rapid footsteps was 
heard descending the stairs, and coming 
toward the door. A bar was removed, 
and the door cautiously opened, render- 
ing apparent the fact that there was no 
light in the hall; and a servant girl de- 
manded, in rather a scared tone of voice, 
what they wanted, On hearing that 
they wished to see her master, she said 
he was sick—not well enough to receive 
any one; she knew he. could not see 
them. 

‘Tell him, my good girl, that two 
gentlemen wish to see him on very im- 
portant business—business which can- 
not be put off,” said Mr. Lyndsay. 

The girl hesitated, and:wanted to ar- 
gue the point; but Mr. Lyndsay’s ‘‘ We 
must see him,” finally silenced her. She 
shut and locked the door, and they heard 
her run stumblingly up stairs. She soon 
returned with the message that her mas- 
ter was particularly unwell that evening, 
and could ‘not possibly be disturbed. 
She was about to shut the door, after 
saying this; but a strong shoulder forced 
it wide open, and a strong hand caught 
her arm, detaining her from the precipi- 
tate flight which she would have made. 

‘¢ Hist, not a word, Mary,” whispered 
a voice which seemed not strange to her. 
‘‘ We don’t mane to hurt you, my girl; 
but no noise, if you plase, or I shall have 
to put me hand over yer mouth.” The 
speaker suited the action to the word. 

The girl struggled violently, but inef- 
fectually, and while she struggled, the 
door was shut quietly, and the next mo- 
ment a stream of light was thrown along 
the hall and staircase from a bull’s-eye 
lantern; and she saw a group of men, 
the number of whom her terrified vision 
magnified indefinitely, mounting the 
steps, some in plain clothes, but mc:’ 
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of them wearing the police badge. They 
moved noiselessly up the stairs, guided 
by the narrow path of light which their 
leader flashed ahead of him, until they 
reached the floor to which they were as- 
cending. There the man who went in 
front paused for an instant and shut his 
lantern, eré he adyanced to a line of 
light that gleamed just before them, un- 
der a closed door. Opening this door, 
he entered, followed by Mr. Lyndsay, 
Norvell, and several policemen. 

The apartment thus unceremoniously 
invaded, contained but two occupants— 
a cadaverous-looking man in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and the elder of the 
two ladies who had returned from driving 
a few minutes before, She was engaged 
in pouring out tea at a small table near 
which the man was sitting, or rather re- 
clining, in an:arm chair. Both man 
and woman seemed startled, even terri- 
fied, at sight of the party before them. 
The sallow face of the former became 
almost white, and his eyes had a glisten- 
ing, staring look, very unpleasant to he- 
hold, while the later dropped her hands 
to her lap, and sat, pale, trembling, and 
silent, with an expression of hopeless 
misery in her face, 

“Mr, Garland, I believe,” said the of- 
ficer of the party, advancing to the side 
of the man, who at the sound of his 
name, made a not altogether unsuccess- 
ful effort to recover himself, and replied, 
with an assumption of dignity: 

“That is my name. What is the 
meaning of this intrusion; may I ask?”, 

“T have a search-warrant,” answered 
the officer; ‘‘ also a warrant for your ar- 
rest as an: accomplice in. the crime of 
abduction, This gentleman ’- he point- 
ed to Norvell—“ has'testified to his, be- 
lief that the young lady who resides in 
this house, in character of your niece, is 
his cousin, Mabel Leigh by. name, who 
was forcibly abducted from her home on 
the afternoon of the 16th day of July 
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last, You will produce the young lady 
at once, that his accusation may be cither. 
substantiated or dismissed.” 

The man's face. twitched. and worked 
convulsively, as he listened to this speech; 
and he seemed absolutely incapable of 
reply. _He opened and shut his mouth 
once or twice in the effort to articulate, 
but no sound issued from the quivering 
lips. The officer waited patiently until 
he saw that there was,no probability of 
obtaining an answer from him; and then 
turning to the woman, was. about to ad- 
dress her, when his attention,.and that 
of all present, was attracted, to the door, 
which had been shut after. the entrance 
of the party, but which was now opened 
by the young lady, the object of their 
search, As if responding to the demand 
made a moment before for her appear- 
ance, she advanced into the room, ap- 
parently without at first perceiving the 
goodly company gathered there, for 
when she had proceeded but a few steps 
within the threshold, she stopped sud- 
denly, and regarded the group of men 
with an astonished and frightened look. 
As she paused, Mrs. Garland started up, 
and hurrying to her, said, in a soothing 
tone: , 

‘Don’t be alarmed, my:dear. These 
gentlemen will not hurt you. Come with 
me and sit down.” 

The girl caught the hand held out to 

her, and the two were. moving toward a 
sofa that stood in a recess behind the 
tea-table, when Norvell, who. had been 
gazing steadily at her whom he believed 
to be his cousin, waiting for the moment, 
when she would see and recognize him, 
planted himself before, them,, barring 
their way. 
. “Mabel,” he said, ‘‘ Mabel Leigh Y" 
and he put his hand on her, shoulder, 
looking intently, almost avery, into her, 
face. 

With a slight cry. of , surprise an 
alarm, she shrunk from his touch, as 
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from that of a stranger, lifted her eyes 
to his for an instant without a sign of 
recognition, and then drew'closer to her 
companion, on whom she turned a pitia- 
bly imploring glance, which seemed to 
ask what the meaning of all this was. 

Norvell stood confounded. Mr. Lynd- 
say thought, ““Humph! he has been 
mistaken as to her identity. A fine 
business we’ve made of it!”—and the 
policemen were of the same opinion. 
The silence was broken by a sound some- 
thing between a chuckle and a cough 
from the sick man who sat by the table. 

“‘T hope the gentleman is satisfied !” 
he cried, in a tone of undisguised tri- 
umph. “I hope he is satisfied! His 
cousin seems very glad to see him !” 

* Silence !” exclaimed Norvell, turn- 
ing with a look under which the man 
literally cowered. ‘‘ Sir,”” he continued, 
addressing the officer, ‘‘there is some 
trickery here. ‘This lady is my cousin, 
Mabel Leigh—” 

He stopped short—a quick shiver ran 
over his form—his face became perfectly 
colorless, and an expression of horror 
settled upon it. Sudden as a flash, 
while he was speaking, and gazing at the 
averted face before him, the fearful truth 
burst on his apprehension. It was the 
face, the form, the personality of Mabel 
Leigh which he looked upon; but the 
mind—+## was not there. 

Norvell had entered this house pre- 
pared for any revelation which might 
await him; and though he staggered for 
a moment under a blow so unexpected 
and so awful, as the discovery ef his 
cousin’s condition was to him, he rallied 
almost instantly. The very intensity of 
the shock dulled sensibility for the time. 
He moved a little, so as to stand full be- 
fore the woman to whom Mabel was 
clinging. 

** How long has she been insane ?” he 
asked, in the tone of an ordinary ques- 
tion. 
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‘*From the very first,” she answered, 
without any attempt to maintain a fur- 
ther dissimulation. 

‘* You mean from the day of her ab- 
duction ?” 

“é Yes.” 

** Let her sit down.” 

The woman led Mabel to the sofa, and 
Norvell following, stood before her, and 
again tried to make her recognize him. 

** Mabel,” he said, very gently, ‘‘ do 
you not know me?—me, your cousin 
Francis ?” 

She looked up at him with a painful 
expression of bewilderment. 

‘Will you not come with me to Con- 
stance ?” 

Something like a troubled ray of re- 
collection shone in her eye for an instant, 
but faded then. She looked with the 
same imploring glance as before to Mrs. 
Garland, who had sat down on the sofa 
beside her. 

Norvell drew a deep breath, that 
sounded almost like a hiss, ‘* Mabel,” 
he said, with an heroic effort of self- 
compulsion—*‘ Mabel, have you forgot- 
ten Philip Conway ?” 

At that name, sudden life and light 
flashed into the blankly bewildered face. 

*¢ Philip !” she cried, springing to her 
feet, and extending both hands towards 
Norvell—‘ my Philip!” and she flung 
herself into his arms with sobs of joy. 
**O, Philip, have you come at last? O, 
Philip, I never meant to leave you—did 
you think I meant to leave you ?—are 
you angry with me for going? I conld 
not help it, Philip.” 

Still clinging to his bosom, she lifted 
her face, all smiles and tears, to his; but 
when she saw the countenance bending 
over her, she shrieked, tore herself from 
his encircling arms, and hastily placing 
herself on the other side of Mrs. Gar- 
land, crouched against her, as if for pro- 
tection. 

“It is not Philip,” she whispered, in 
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ar. accent of heart-breaking disappoint- 
ment, “Philip! Philip! O, will he 
never come ?” 

As that cry of anguish pierced his 
ear, Norvell forgot his own anguish, and 
the bitter jealousy that was gnawing at 
his heart; he, cold man, usually so re- 
ticent of the least expression of com- 
monest emotion, forgot the many and 
strange eyes that were regarding the 
scene with pitying interest; and kneel- 
ing before the shrinking form of the sob- 
bing girl, he gently laid his hands on 
one of the arms which clasped those of 
Mrs. Garland. 

‘‘ Mabel,” he said, in a tone sorrowful 
as her own had been, ‘‘ Mabel, if you 
will come with me, I will take you to 
Philip Conway.” 

The face which was pressed behind 
the shoulder of her protectress lifted 
itself eagerly, and she looked at him for 
a moment. 

“ Come with me, and I will take you 
to Philip Conway,” repeated Norvell. 

She shook her head. “He promised 
to take me to Philip,” she said, with a 
shiver, ‘‘and he brought me here where 
Philip never comes.” 

Norvell’s quick eye caught sight of a 
little rosary and crucifix that hung from 
her girdle. He liftedit in his hand, and 
held it up to view, as he asked: 

“He did not promise on this, did he?” 

“No,” she said. 

“See, then—” he lifted the beads, 
and bending his head, touched his lips 
to the silver crucifix—‘‘see! I promise 
you on this, that I will take you to Phi- 
lip Conway.” 

Her face grew radiant. “I will go 
with you!” she cried joyfully; and as 
Norvell rose to his feet, she, too, started 
up eagerly, and then suddenly turned 
to Mrs. Garland, who remained seated, 
saying, ‘‘ you must come too”—repeat- 
ing, as she looked again to Norvell, 
“She must come too. She is very kind 
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to me,” she added, with touching sim- 
plicity. 

Mrs. Garland burst into passionate 
weeping. 

**T have tried to be kind to Ler, God 
knows,” she sobbed. ‘OQ, sir,” she went 
on, looking up at Norvell, with stream- 
ing eyes, ‘it was sorely against my will 
that I have had anything to do with this 
wickedness. It was not my fault—and 
it was not so much my husband’s as—” 

** Hush !” screamed her husband, ina 
tone of shrill rage and alarm. ‘‘ Hush, 
you miserable fool. You have betrayed 
yourself and me—take care. that you 
don’t go any farther. Don’t answer a 
word— whatever they ask you.” 

“If it is Mr. Ainslie’s safety you are 
thinking about,” said the officer with a 
significant smile, ‘‘ your concern is un- 
necessary. We are perfectly aware that 
he was the principal in the business; it 
was by watching his movements that the 
whereabouts of the young lady was dis- 
covered: He is in custody by this time, 
and I will trouble you to come with us 
now. Here is the warrant for your ar- 
rest.” He unfolded a paper, in a busi- 
ness-like manner, and laid it on the ta- 
ble beside Mr. Garland, who, at the 
words *‘ he is in custody by this time,’ 
had thrown himself against the back of 
his chair with a gesture of despair, and 
shut his eyes; not noticing the remain- 
der of the sentence. The officer, after 
waiting amoment, touched his shoulder, 
and said again, ‘‘ I must trouble you to 
éome with me, sir.” 

The miserable man opened his eyes, 
and rose from his seat without a word, 
sullen and defiant in manner, though he 
trembled from head to foot. His wife, 
who, at Norvell’s request, was just lead- 
ing Mabel from a scene which seemed 
to trouble and bewilder her, left her 
charge and started forward, as she heard 
the last words, and saw -her: hashand 
stand up, a 2H: Dears 
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** For the love of mercy—for: the love 
of God, spare him, sir,” she cried, seiz- 
ing the officer’s arm with both her hands. 
**He is very ill—not able to go out. 
Leave a policeman here to guard: him, 
and let him stay.” 

‘Tam sorry for your sake, madam, 
that I cannot comply with your request,” 
he answered civilly; ‘“‘but my duty is 
plain—” 

‘« But he 1s very ill—indeed, indeed, 
he is very ill!” pleaded she, in an agony 
of entreaty, ‘‘ He will make noattempt 
to escape. Leave him here at least till 
to-morrow.” 

“ Hush !” said her husband, harshly, 
**T suppose you do not object to my 
putting on my coat and boots?” he said, 
looking at the officer with a sneer on his 
lip. 

“‘No; put them on,” was the reply. 

‘* Will you come up stairs?” said Mrs, 
Garland, in a tearful voice, going to his 
side, and trying gently to make him sit 
down again, ‘‘ or shall I bring them to 
you here ?” 

‘** Bring them here.” 

As she was leaving the room to do his 
bidding, she. encountered Norvell in the 
passage just outside the door; and sud- 
denly remembering Mabel, looked in- 
quiringly towards him. 

‘‘The servant has taken her to her 
chamber,” he said, in reply to her look. 

** O, sir, speak for my husband !” she 
exclaimed, in broken accents. ‘If he 
is taken out and has to go through all 
this excitement, it will kill him. The 
doctors have always told him to avoid 
excitement—he is subject to hemor- 
rhages—and—” 

Her voice was choked in sobs. Nor- 
vell remembered Mabel’s artless testi- 
mony to this woman’s kindness; he 
thought that everything about her be- 
tokened sincerity, and he believed that 
she had spoken the truth when she af- 
firmed that she had not willingly been 
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concerned:in the abduction, So he an- 
swered that he would try and induce the 
officer to allow her husband to remain 
in his own house, under guard, for this 
night; and while she went on up stairs, 
he joined Mr. Lyndsay and the officer, 
who were talking together, and _prefer- 
red his request—explaining his reasons 
for making it, 

The policeman was not very easily af- 
fected by the woes of criminal’s wives. 
He was accustomed to tears and protes- 
tations of innocence from such “ par- 
ties,”” as he called them; he rather won- 
dered at Norvell’s credulity about the 
woman; and asto the man’s ghastly 
looks, and repvted hemorrhages, he 
mentally. pronounced that “ all gam- 
mon.” But as Mr. Lyndsay seconded 
Norvell’s wishes, he condescended to 
concede the point that the man should 
not be removed that night. 

‘¢T'll just wait til! Gorman comes, and 
leave him-in charge,” he said. ‘‘ He 
ought to have been here before this. I 
told him to come and let me know, as 
soon.as our other bird was caged. Ah! 
there he is now—” he looked toward the 
open door at which a policeman ap- 
peared, and beckoned with his hand, 
‘¢ Why, where’s Gorman?” he asked, as 
the man approached and saluted. ‘I 
told him to come himself. You've, se- 
cured the prisoner, I hope.” 

‘* He’s safe,’ answered the new-comer, 
grimly, ‘‘ but not just in the way we ex- 
pected. ‘‘ He resisted his arrest, drawed 
a pistol on Gorman, and it went off in 
the scuffle, and lodged a ball in his own 
lungs for his pains.” 

‘* Killed him ?” 

** No, he’s alive—but—” 

‘* What is that you say ?” demanded a 
voice so close at the man’s elbow, that 
the latter gave a violent start, as he 
turned. to the speaker, who had ap- 
proached unobserved by any of the 
group. ‘What is that you say?” re- 
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peated Mr. Garland—for it was he— 
‘‘ Who are you talking about?” 

_ About your triend, Mr. Ainslie,” re- 
plied the officer. ‘‘ He was flourishing 
a pistol at my men who were sent to ar- 
rest him, and by its accidental discharge, 
you say, Davis, got shot himself?” 

_ Yes, sir, that was the way of it. We 
found him at his own house, at dinner 
with a party of gentlemen; and he came 
out to us, and when Gorman showed 
him the warrant, he turned a little white, 
but took it cool, and asked all about it, 
and said with asort of a laugh that he 
supposed he couldn’t refuse sich a pres- 
sin’ invitation, but he must go up stairs 
and change his dress, and that when he 
came down he would ’pologize to his 
friends for leavin’ em. to finish dinner 
without him. Gorman went up stairs 
with him, and stood at the door while 
he pertended tobe dressin’; but instead 
of that he was loadin’ a pistol and pre- 
parin’ to jump out of the winder and 
cut for it. Gorman thought his motions 
was a little sespicious, and when he seed 
him put out the light that was in the 
room, Gorman he run in and grabbed 
the bird, jest as he was about to let 
himself down from the winder. He had 
asheet tied to the iron hinge of the 
shetter, and there’s no doubt he mout 
have got away, if Gorman hadn’t a bin 
too quick for him. _ He fout desperately 
and gev Gorman sich a squeeze of the 
wind-pipe as a most knocked him up. 
But the pistol it went off in the tussle, 
and me, heerin’ the report, run up and 
found him layin’ in a heap bleedin’ like 
a beef, and quite onsensible; and Gor- 
man a most as bad off as he was, and 
not able to speak a word by reason of 
havin’ bin choked half to death. He 
was a game cock, he was, that Mr. Ains- 
lie, and ne mistake.” 

‘ 2 Gorman is not actually. disabled, is 

er” é‘ 


“Well, no, sir. He sent -me on to 
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say he’d be here, .shortly.. Here he is 
now, I expect. I hear somebody comin’ 
up stairs.” 

The next moment another policeman 
halted at the door; and then, at a signal 
from his superior, advanced. 

‘“Well, Gorman; You’re not hurt, 
I hope ?” 

‘* Not much, sir. But the job turned 
out different from what I could have 
wished, sir; and I did my duty faith- 
fully; but Mr. Ainslie chose to make a 
fool of himself by resisting. He fought 
like a devil; and the end of it was that 
he’s done for himself, as I suppose Da- 
vis told you.” 

** Ts he dead?” 

**Not yet. At least he was alive when 
ET left; but the doctors think he won’t 
live till morning.” 

Mr. Garland, who had stood with part- 
ed lips, and eyes distended by horror, 
turned as he heard the last words, as if 
with the intention of going back to his 
seat; but before he had proceeded three 
steps, he stopped, reeled, and fell heavily 
to the floor. They raised him quickly, 
and perceiving that blood was gushing 
from his mouth, laid him down on his 
back upon the carpet, while one of the 
policemen ran for salt to stop the hemor- 
rhage, and another for a physician— 
those who remained busying themselves 
opening his clothes, and rendering all 
the assistance they could. But friendly 
aid, medical skill, the frantic grief of the 
poor wife, who came shrieking, and 
threw herself on the floor beside the 
still form—all availed naught. The man 
was dead. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. 


Brief time had elapsed between the 
moment when Norvell and Mr. Lyndsay, 
accompanied by the police, had present- 
ed themselves so unexpectedly in the 
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drawing-room of Mr. and Mrs. Garland, 
and that in which they had recrossed the 
threshold, leaving for the moment, as 
again its only occupants, the man and 
his wife—the dead man and his wildly 
sorrowing wife. The presence ot death 
claims, from all but the thoroughly im- 
bruted nature, a certain tribute of res- 
pect; and the party descended the 
broad staircase to the now well-lighted 
hall, with steps as noiseless, if not as 
stealthy, as those with which they had 
passed, not more than half an hour be- 
fore, to the interview that terminated so 
tragically. 

The work of the police was over. The 
facts of Mabel’s presence and identity 
had been established, and there was no 
danger of further conspiracy against her 
safety, the wretched accomplice of Ains- 
lie being dead, and Ainslie himself re- 
ported dying. The functionaries of the 
law left the house, therefore, encounter- 
ing at the door the persons who had 
been sent by the physician to render the 
necessary services to the dead, while Mr. 

. Lyndsay and Norvell paused under the 
hall chandelier, to hold a consultation 
as to the best means of proceeding now, 
with regard to Mabel. So impatient 
was Norvell to remove her at once from 
this house, that the united influence of 
Mr. Lyndsay’s arguments, and the as- 
surances of the maid, (who had been 
summoned to assist at the discussion, ) 
that he might “‘ frighten the young lady 
into spasms if he showed himself to her 
again that night, much less asked her 
to go away with him,” scarcely availed 
to prevent his making the attempt to 
persuade her to accompany him thence. 
In addition to the repugnance which he 
naturally felt to her remaining a mo- 
ment longer under that roof, he feared 
what the effect upon her would be, if she 
became aware of the death of her psuedo 
uncle; and he was apprehensive that it 
might not be possible to conceal the 
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fact from her. The maid, who seemed 
to be an honest and intelligent girl, 
thought it would not be difficult to do 
*so. The young lady was not in the ha- 
bit of seeing Mr. Garland often, she 
said; sometimes he did not leave his 
chamber for days at a time; there was 
no danger of her finding it out herself, 
and, of course, nobody would tell her; 
no—she was not likely to be disturbed 
by the moving about which was then 
going on up stairs; she slept a good 
deal, and very soundly, and had retired 
to bed at her maid's recommendation, 
immediately on returning to her cham- 
ber when she left the drawing-room. 

‘*T see nothing for it but to let her re- 
main here to-night,” said Mr. Lyndsay. 
‘* As she has gone to bed, rousing her 
again is not to be thought of. We will 
stay ourselves, Francis, I dare say, my 
girl, you can show us a room on this 
floor, where we can remain without dis- 
turbing the household in any way ?” 

The maid curtsied, and opened the 
door near by. ‘Here is the dining- 
room, sir. I’m sure Mrs. Garland, 
poor lady, would make you welcome to 
stay.” 

She took a box of matches from her 
pocket, went in, lighted the chandelier, 
and pointing out two sofas to the gentle- 
men, who had followed her, offered to 
bring pillows and coverings if they would 
please to sleep there. But Norvell would 
not listen to Mr. Lyndsay’s proposal of 
remaining. He would stay himself, he 
said—he had several letters to write, and 
he could occupy himself with them, and 
get them off his hands that night. Mr. 
Lyndsay, he insisted, must go home. 

‘“If you have letters to write, it may 
be as well for me to leave you,” said 
that gentleman. ‘¢I will returnearly in 
the morning, and we can breakfast to- 
gether. By the way, Mike is here yet, 
is he not?” he asked of the maid, who 
still waited. 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“He had better stay, so that if you 
want anything, Francis, he will be at 
hand.” 

‘‘] want something this moment,” re 
plied Norvell, ‘‘ some writing materials. 
It is a lucky chance that he happens to 
be here—I can send him out for them 
Tell him to come to me, will you, my 
good girl?” 

The maid disappeared, and Mr. Lynd- 
say, again promising to return eariy the 
next day, shook hands and departed. 

The night was not very far advanced 
when Norvell sat down to write. His 
first letter was to Constance, and it was 
brief; giving her no definite informa- 
tion—scarcely a definite hope of the 
success of his search. He wished to 
prepare her somewhat of hearing of that 
which he knew she, like himself, would 
regard as a worse calamity than death 
itself{—Mabel’s insanity. ‘‘Do not,” 
he wrote, *‘ be too sanguine of a happy 
result to my search when I tell you that 
I have undoubtedly traced Mabel to this 
place; and do not be disappointed be- 
cause I cannot now enter into particulars. 
Be satisfied for the present with know- 
ing that I have made three certain dis- 
coverics: First, that Mabel is here in 
Charleston; secondly, that she was 
forcibly abducted; thirdly, that I was 
mistaken in having suspected Philip 
Conway of being concerned, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the nefarious busi- 
ness. Tell him this—and say that Iam 
heartily sorry for having judged him so 
unjustly; and that I make the only re- 
paration in my power, by asking him to 
join me here immediately. His pre- 
sence will be of material assistance in 
the further prosecution of this affair ; for 
I wil! not conceal from you, Constance, 
that there are still serious difficulties to 
be overcome. Accompany him your- 
self; but do not permit either my aunt 
or Mr. Seyton to come. Make what 
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explanation and excuses you think best ; 
but remember, they must not come. 
And I entreat that Mr. Conway and 
yourself will not be a moment in setting 
out. I will write by the next mail to 
Father Maurice. Your cousin, 
‘*FRANCIS NORVELL.” 

He did not wait until the next mail, 
but wrote at once to the priest, detail- 
ing at length what had occurred, as cau- 
tiously as possible, the deplorable truth, 
and, above all, to expedite the departure 
for Charleston, of his cousin and Con- 
way. 

After sealing and addressing the let- 
ters, he went noiselessly to the head of 
the staircase, as he had done many times 
before, since his watch commenced, to 
hear if all was quiet on the floor upon 
which Mabel’s chamber was situated. As 
he paused, listening, the drawing-room 
door opened, and Mrs, Garland stood 
before him, and spoke in a subdued but 
calm voice, 

‘*T was in her chamber a few minutes 
ago, and she is sleeping as quietly as an 
infant. Will you come in here, sir? [ 
wish to speak to you. Or, no—I will 
go down to the drawing-room, if you 
don’t object.” 

‘*Certainly not, madam,” answered 
Norvell, though he was not a little sur- 
prised. He descended the stairs, and 
she followed. 

Norvell placed a chair for her near the 
table at which he had been writing, and 
sat down himself opposite. He almost 
started when he looked at her face, now 
that the brilliant light of the chandelier 
shone full upon it, so worn and so ghast- 
ly did it appear. But she seemed per- 
fectly composed in manner, and her 
eyes, though sunken and feverish-look- 
ing, were tearless. 

‘*You are surprised to see me, sir,” 
she said, as soon.as she had sunk wearily 
into the large chair that almost engulf- 
ed her thin figure. ‘‘ You wonder that I 
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can wish to talk to a stranger at such a 
time as this. I thought' you would be 
anxlous to hear all the particulars of— 
about your cousin; and—-and—” 

Her lips quivered, and her face took 
an expression of such utter wretch- 
edness, that Norvell withdrew his eyes 
from the sight with a sense of actual 
pain, wishing most devoutly that she had 
left him to his solitary watch, and adopt- 
ed some other means of giving him the 
information which unquestionably he 
was very anxious to obtain. Perhaps 
she divined this thought, for she con- 
trolled herself, and spoke in a firmer 
voice. 

‘“‘T have been trying for the last hour 
to write what I wished you to know; but 
I could not write. Have a little patience 
with me. I will be as short as possible. 
It is because I must do what poor jus- 


tice I can to my husband that I make 


this explanation, sir. He was not as 
guilty as he seemed. When that man— 
O, may God’s curse light upon him!” 
she exclaimed, with frightful vehemence. 
ih May—” 

‘* Stop, madam !” cried Norvell, hasti- 
ly, with something like a shudder. He 
had been cursing Ainslie in his own 
heart, and as bitterly; but such words 
sounded to him horrible on the lips of a 
woman. ‘*You do not know that the 
man is dying, dead by this time, in all 
probability.” 

She stared at him incredulously. 

“It is true,” he said, and explained 
briefly the circumstances of the case. 

Mrs. Garland was silent for a moment. 
She leaned back and closed her eyes, 
and a world of bitter thought was re- 
flected on her sorrow-sharpened face. 
When she spoke again, it was more 
gently. 

“You were shocked at hearing me 
curse this man, but ah! if you knew 
what cause I have to hate him, you 
would not wonder at it. He, and his 
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father before him, were the curse and 
ruin of my husb:.nd’s life. Covington, 
(Ainslie’s father), persuaded him to risk 
all his fortune in some speculation that 
turned out a failure. We were well-off 
before that—almost rich—but my hus- 
band lost everything, and had to go to 
clerking for a support. He did not like 
it, and the life did not agree with his 
health. We moved away from Charles- 
ton, and he tried one thing after another, 
without succeeding at anything; mov- 
ing about from place to place, very 
poor, and constantly getting deeper and 
deeper in debt. Our children died one 
after another, and we ourselves were 
often on the verge of starvation. But 
still my husband was an honest man, 
and we were not altogether unhappy. 
It went very hard with me to remember 
that all our trouble was caused ‘by the 
dishonesty of Covington, fur though my 
husband never would hear of it, I always 
believed, like everybody else, that his 
speculation was a cheat, and he himself 
a villain. Last April we were in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in very poor circum- 
stances. My husband’s health, which 
had been bad for a long time, was get- 
ting worse every day; he was very much 
depressed in mind; was out of employ- 
ment, and had-not much hope of get- 
ting any work that he would be able to 
do. One day when he had been out 
hunting for a place, he came home 
looking in such high spirits that I was 
astonished. He had his pocket-book in 
his hand, and he opsied it and took out 
a paper which he held for me to look at. 
It was a check tor five thousand dollars. 
When I asked him where in the world 
he got it, he told me that he had acci- 
dentally met young Covington—I mean 
Ainslie—on the street that morning, and 
recognizing him, went up and spoke to 
him. Ainslie seemed very glad to see 
him, and invited him to dine with him 
at his hotel, and after dinner he ques- 
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tioned my husband, found out all his 
debts and difficulties, and made him 
accept this check, which he said he con- 
sidered a debt—for that it was by his 


father’s misfortune, as He called it, that , 


Mr. Garland had fallen into these diffi- 
culties. He came several times to see 
my husband, and persuaded him to 
move to Charleston again—gave him a 
letter of introduction to his lawyer, told 
him to take. a holiday and recruit his 
health for a while, and that when he 
himself came to Charleston he would 
find some place or some business for 
him. Wecame here and went into a 
boarding-house, and my husband’s mind 
being at rest for the first time in many 
years, his health improved rapidly, un- 
tilhe was almost well. I think it was 
some time in the latter part of June that 
he received a letter from Ainslie, which 
was the beginning of all this sin and 
misery. The letter commenced by say- 
ing that my husband could do hima 
very great favor—confer an obligation 
on him for which he would be everlast- 
ingly grateful; that heand a young lady 
in Ayre had fallen in love with one an- 
other, but that her family would not 
consent to the match because they 
wanted her to marry her cousin, which 
she was not willing todo. As her fa- 
mily seemed determined to force her to 
it, she had agreed to elope with Mr. 
Ainslie ; and what he asked of my hus- 
band was that he and myself would go 
and meet the young lady, and bring her 
to Charleston, where the marriage could 
take place. He wanted to do everything 
in the most proper manner; and he 
would like for the young lady to have a 
chaperone until they could be married. 
My husband saw no harm in the propo- 
sal. He said that if the young lady’s 
family wanted to force her to marry 
against her will, why, that they deserved 
for her to run away; that they were 
fools not to agree to her marrying Mr. 
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Ainslie, who was very wealthy, and the 
cleverest fellow that ever breathed. He 
agreed at once to do all he could, and 
insisted on my consenting to my part—- 
though I was opposed to it from the 
first. I never believed in run-away 
matches, for I never knew one that did 
not turn out badly. Several letters were 
exchanged, and my husband, at Mr. 
Ainslie’s request, took this house and 
furnished it at his expense-—and at the 
time appointed, we went in a carriage to 
meet him and the young lady. They 
were to come down the river in a skiff; 
and sure enough, at a place called Mor- 
ford’s landing, I think it was, we met 
them. The first I saw of them, as I sat 
in the carriage on the bank of the river, 
they were talking and laughing; and 
this did not give me a very high opinion 
of the young lady, for I thought that it 
must be a very frivolous girl who could 
be laughing in that way at such a time. 
While I was watching them, the skiff 
stopped at the landing, and then I no- 
ticed that the young lady looked sur- 
prised. We were not near enough to 
hear any of the conversation that follow- 
ed, but I understood very well afterwards 
what was the meaning of the strange 
motions she made. Once it looked as 
if she was trying to throw herself into 
the river. I began to be uneasy, and 
directed my husband’s attention to the 
singular manner in which she was act- 
ing; but he only laughed, and said it 
wasall affectation—that she was only shil- 
ly-shallying to tease Mr. Ainslie. While 
he had heen speaking, I looked away 
from the skiff, and when I turned to it 
again, I saw Mr. Ainslie step on shore 
with the young lady in his arms. He 
brought her tc the carriage, and then I 
perceived that she had faifted. I was 
dreadfully alarmed, but Mr. Ainslie 
made light of it. He gave me a smelling 
bottle, and told the driver to bring some 
water from the river, with which he 
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bathed her facc. ‘‘Itisnothing serious,” 
hesaid. ‘‘She is only a little nervous. 
Her pulse is all right. Just get into the 
carriage, Garland, and drive off. I must 
hurry back, for I don’t want to be mis- 
sed.” All ina hurry, and before I had 
time to think, we were driving off as fast 
as the horses could go. I was so much 
engaged in trying to recover the young 
lady, that I did not have my senses fairly 
about me. But if I had them, I,am 
afraid it would have done no good. I 
had no power to stop the carriage, or to 
do anything but reproach my husband.” 
Her voice faltered here. ‘‘I am afraid 
I spoke very angrily; but still he affected 
to think that there was nothing wrong. 
But when the young lady continued in- 
sensible for more than an hour, he grew 
very much alarmed too. He called to 
the driver to stop: but the driver did 
not hear, or pretended that he did not. 
At last the poor girl moved, and drew a 
deep breath. I was rejoiced, and spoke 
to her, asking her how she was. But she 
did not answer. She lay in my arms 
and moaned; and once I heard her say 
‘Philip’ in such a strange tone, that 
it made acold chill run over me. I 
would have taken her back to her home; 
but my husband would not hear of this, 
Indeed if he had been willing, we did 
not know what direction Ayre was. We 
must have driven ten miles when the 
carriage stopped again by the river, and 
we heard the sound of voices. One of 
them asked the driver if all was right, 
and he answered yes. ‘ Drive in, then,’ 
said the first voice, and the next moment 
the carriage was driven into a flat-boat, 
and we were going down the river. We 
had started from the place where the 
young lady was put into the carriage, 
just before dusk; and it was some hours 
into the night, when we got on the boat. 
It was the most miserable night I had 
ever spent. I was sure that there had 
been some deception on the part of Mr. 
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Ainslie ; and I begged and implored my 
husband to stop the boat, and return to 
Ayre with the poor girl who lay moan- 
ing inmy arms. He has since told me 
that he would have done this, if it had 
been possible—but that neither the 
driver nor the boatmen would have 
obeyed him, if he had ordered them to 
return, They had received their direc- 
tions from Ainslie, and would not have 
listened to—” 

*¢One moment, madam, if you please,” 
said Norvell. ‘“Were the boatmen white 
or black?” 

‘They were white men, The driver 
was black—one of Ainslie’s own ser- 
vants.” 

“Thank you.” 

*¢ All right,”—resumed Mrs. Garland, 
who spoke as if she was very much ex- 
hausted—‘‘we were going down the 
river, with the current. It was light 
enough for me to see this, though only 
the stars wereout. At daylight, we left 
the boat, and drove to the house about 
a mile from the river, where breakfast 
was ready for us. When we stopped, 
and poor Mabel was lifted out of the 
carriage, she opened her eyes for the first 
time; and then I saw that she was 
deranged. I nearly went deranged my- 
self, I was so terribly shocked. So was 
my husband; but he had made up his 
mind by this time, that the thing had 
gone too far for us to turn back. I re- 
proached him almost frantically ; and he 
at last lost his temper, and answered me 
very harshly.” She burst into tears. 
‘‘In all our troubles,” she continued, 
‘*we never had any serious disagree- 
ment. Never had he spoken to me as— 
as you heard. him speak to-night. But 
he seemed altogether changed, from 
that night. He grew irritable and 
gloomy : always ready to find fault with 
anything I did. Sometimes he would be 
like himself for a little while; and he 
would then admit that he was as miser- 
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able as a mancould be. He suffered the 
most intense remorse. And yet, strange 
to say, he did not seem to feel any re- 
sentment against Ainslie. I never could 
understand how it was that Ainslie ac- 
quired such an influence over him. It 
was not altogether gratitude for the as- 
sistance he had given—by which my 
husband was enabled to pay his debts, 
and feel, as he expressed it, a free man 
once more. He seemed positively to 
love this base, wicked creature. I. be- 
lieve the wretch himself was shocked 
when he came to Charleston, and found 
that his villanous plan of compelling 
Mabel to marry him, could not be car- 
ried out. He never saw her but once in 
this house—the day he came first. 
Though ne was told that she was insane 
he insisted on seeing her; and I brought 
her down. She shrieked and fainted at 
sight of him; and I declared then 


solemnly to himself and my husband, 
that if he came into her presence again, 
I would make a public confession of the 
whole affair, whatever the consequence 


might be. He did not attempt to test 
my resolution ; he did not even seem to 
resent it; but I know from various 
things which my husband told me, that 
he indulged the hope of her ultimate 
recovery, and expected to make her his 
wife. Has plan was, that we should re- 
main in Charleston until he finished his 
business arrangements, and then go to 
Europe with her, where he could consult 
the best physicians.” 

“Has any physician seen her?” 
Norvell asked. 

“No. Iam very anxious to call in 
physicians, but my husband was so 
afraid of risking a discovery, that he 
would not have one for himself—though 
he has needed one,” she added sorrow- 
fully. “I have told you all this, sir, in 
the hope that it will make you think 
more charitably of my poor husband. 
_ Excepting in this one instance, he never 
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in his whole life wronged man or woman. 
He was a good man, and an honest man 
until this wretch that you think I ought 
not to curse led him astray; and the re- 
morse which he suffered has, I: believe, 
been the cause of his death. 0, sir, if 
you would think as well as you can of 
him!—” she clasped her hands pas- 
sionately—‘‘ if you could forgive 
him.” 

**T will try to do so,” said Norvell 
gravely, ‘‘for your sake, madam. I 
thank you for the kindness you have 
shown my unfortunate cousin. Had she 
been with one who dealt less gently with 
her, she would have suffered even more 
than she has. And now you will be 
adding to this kindness, if you tell me 
what her precise condition of mind is. I 
have written for her sister, and—and the 
‘Philip’ for whom she mistook me ; 
but they cannot be here for several 
days——” 

**Pray let her remain with me until 
her sister arrives!” Mrs. Garland ex- 
claimed earnestly. ‘‘ She is very much 
attached to me, and very docile to all 
my wishes. fe 

** But,” said Norvell, ‘‘ at such a time 
as this” 

‘*My husband is dead,” she replied, 
ina hopeless tone. ‘“‘If I can do the 
least thing in repairing the sin in which 
he was led, O, give me the consolation 
of doing it!” 

‘*But may not the discovery of—of 
what has occurred, be injurious to her?” 
he asked hesitatingly. 

‘* She shall not know it. Mary, the 
maid you saw, is a good, trustworthy 
girlk When I cannot be with her my- 
self, Mary shall stay in her room.” 

‘¢ Thank you—thank you heartily—” 

She dia not wait for him to go on with 
what he was about to say, but rose 
feebly, and bowing her head, walked 
slowly from the room; and though she 
had stopped his speech prematurely, he 
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could not resolve to stay her departure. 
In the text which she had furnished, he 
found ample matter for thought during 
the rest of the night. 

Shortly after dawn, Mike appeared 
with the information that “ if his honor 
would stip up stairs, he would find some 
wather and towels that Mary had put for 
his honor’s use in the spare chamber, 
and cook was—” Norvell stopped him, 
when he had proceeded so far, and de- 
clined the hospitable attentions proffered 
with an excuse that he was going out at 
once. 

He gave Mr. Lyndsay, while he break- 
fasted, a summary of Mrs. Garland’s 
story ; and they were about to rise from 
the table when a servant announced that 
a messenger wished to speak immedi- 
ately with Mr. Norvell. 

‘*Show him in,” said Mr. Lyndsay, 
while Norvell’s heart gave one bound, 


and then stopped still—for he thought 


of Mabel. But before he had time to 
start from his seat, a respectable looking 
servant entered—a negro man— who, not- 
withstanding his well-bred efforts to 
speak with conventional composure, was 
evidently out of breath. 

‘I bring a message from my master, 
Mr. Ainslie, to Mr. Norvell,” he said, 
looking from one to the other of the 
gentlemen. 

‘*What, is that scoundrel not dead 
yet!” cried Norvell, with all his natural 
brusqueness. ‘‘ What can he want to 
say tome?” 

He regretted having spoken so, as he 
saw the man’s eyes fill with tears that 
were dried the next instant by a flash of 
indignant anger. Scoundrel, Ainslie 
undoubtedly was—but certainly he had 
the faculty of strongly attaching to him 
the affection of those about him. 

Without noticing Norvell’s remarks, 
the man continued coldly, ‘‘ My master 
told me to say to Mr. Norvell that he is 
dying, and wishes very much to see Mr. 
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Norvell immediately.” 

The two gentlemen exchanged 
glances. 

*«Mr. Ainslie’s carriage is at the door 
to take Mr. Norvell as quick as possible,” 
said the servant: and there was the very 
slightest intonation of entreaty in his 
voice. But Norvell’s face had become 
hard and cold. 

‘** He told me tobe sure and bringyou, 
sir. He wants to see you very much,” 
said the man, addressing Norvell directly 
for the first time, and openly brushing 
away the tears that again welled up 
into his eyes. The words were simple ; 
but the tone in which they were spoken 
made them persuasive. 

‘1 will go,” said the young man—but 
very coldly. ‘‘ What is the number of 
the house?” 

** The carriage is waiting—” 

‘*T will walk.” 

‘“‘No, no, Francis!” interposed Mr. 
Lyndsay. ‘‘ Take the carriage, by all 
means; and goat once. He may have 
something of importance to say to you. 
Don’t lose time!” 

‘* Ata gallop!” was the brief order 
given to the driver by the servant who 
had summoned Norvell, as he sprang up 
behind the carriage. And his order was 
obeyed liberally. Very few minutes 
passed before the equipage dashed up to 
the door of Ainslie’s house in Rutledge 
street. The servant jerked open the 
door, tore down. the steps, and rapidly 
preceded Norvell into a large and lofty 
hall, up a broad stone stair-case, along 
a wide sky-lighted passage way, through 
an open door, into a handsome and airy 
apartment that had, at first glance, no- 
thing of the appearance of a death 
chamber. The windows were all wide 
open; even the cob-web lace curtains— 
their only drapery—were drawn entirely 
aside to let the fresh air of the morning 
enter freely; and the sunshine poured 
in golden streams upon the India mat- 
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ting that covered the floor. Near one 
side of the bed was placed a small table, 
covered with scattered writing materials 
and a lighted taper, and at it a dried-up 
looking man sat folding and sealing a 
thick paper which needed no great per- 
spicacity to divine to be the dying man’s 
last will and testament. Two gentlemen, 
physicians evidently, stood at the win- 
dow most distant from the bed, talking 
in low tones. 

Norvell paused one moment upon the 
threshold, and then, his step attuning 
itself involuntarily to the stillness around, 
he advanced to the foot of the bed, and 
stood looking down upon the man whose 
hand—the traitor hand that had dealt 
him so bitter a wrong !—he had grasped 
not a week ago, in friendly greeting. 

There was nothing of the fearfulness of 
death in Ainslie’s aspect; none of the 
painful,often revolting ghastliness which 
disease seldom fails to impress upon the 
poor clay of humanity. His face was 
very pale; and the brilliant eyes, that 
had made its solitary attraction, were 
closed: but the features were notsunken 
and there was no disorder of garb, or 
disarrangement of the bed. He still wore 
the dress in which he sat down to dine 
the evening before, the removal of which 
had not been considered unavoidable, 
as the physicians had not believed it pos- 
sible that he could live an hour when 
they saw him first. And when he had 
temporarily recovered his sense, under 
the torture of being raised from the floor, 
while a bandage was passed around his 
waist, he had forbidden that his dress 
should be touched. They had laid him 
on the bed, with a few folds of linen 
drapery thrown over the middle part of 
his figure; and there he remained un- 
moving—sunk in a heavy stupor during 
the night, but rousing to full conscious- 
ness with the first rays of the morning 
sun, Very calmly he addressed him- 
self to the task of setting his house in 
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order. His lawyer was summoned, his 
will made, and then he expressed a wish 
to see Norvell. 

A strange wish Norvell thought it, as 
he gazed at the impassive face for min- 
utes before there was any change in it. 
But suddenly the eyes unclosed them- 
selves—and his gaze was returned. And 
it was singular that the expression in the 
eyes of the two men, as their glances 
met, was identical, bold, speculative, 
solemn, it spoke the thought which 
was in the mind of each—‘“ Stricken by 
God !” 

Stricken by God. The bitter sense of 
wrong—the passionate desire for ven- 
geance—which had been burning so 
fiercely in Norvell’s heart, ever since he 
had admitted the belief of Ainslie’s guilt, 
seemed to shrivel and turn to ashes. He 
had thirsted for this man’s blood : he had 
only refrained from spilling it, because 
he preferred the refinement of revenge 
which the disgrace of the legal penalty 
for his crime would inflict upon Ainslie. 

And now !— 

It was in a tone more quiet than cold 
that he said, “‘ you wished to see me?” 

‘*Yes: I wished to see you.” 

The voice did not seem changed: a 
little weak, perhaps—and there was a 
slight catching of the breath; but it’s 
tones were natural. He turned his eyes 
from Norvell’s face, to the servant who 
was now standing close at theside of the 
bed opposite the table, and made a 
motion with his right hand, which was 
answered by the servant’s bringing a 
goblet ot ice-water from a marble stand 
near by. Tenderly raising his master’s 
head, the man held the water to his 
lips, and he drank. It refreshed him. 
His glance returned to Norvell, and he 
spoke again. 

‘Francis Norvell, I sent for you to 
ask if you will grant a favor toa dying 
man?” 

¥€ Say on.” 
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‘¢ Garland was my blind agent at first 
—imposed upon by a deception on my 
part. After he discovered the nature of 
the act in which he was participating, 
his weakness of character, and partly 
his attachment to me, bound him to my 
service. But in will, he is innocent. 
What I ask of you is, that you will not 
prosecute him—or permit him to be pro- 
secuted.” 

Norvell did not reply. He was gazing 
intently into the eyes that met his own 
steadily—and marvelling at the, to him, 
incomprehensible character of the man 
who could remorselessly lead another 
into crime, and yet, at the hour of his 
extremity, was capable of the generous 
desire to save him. He could not under- 
stand so contradictory a nature. 

Ainslie misinterpreted his silence : 

“You will not promise?” he said. 
**You have put aside the natural im- 
pulse for vengeance so far as to come at 
my call, and to hold your hand from an- 
ticipating death’s stroke upon me—and 
yet—But perhaps you came to gloat over 
the spectacle of my miserable end?” 

** No—I did not come for that.” 

‘For what, then?” 

‘*Because you requested my _ pre- 
sence.” 

‘¢Francis Norvell, you call yourself a 
Christian man!” 

‘é Yes.”’ 

‘*T have never been a Christian. I 
have acknowledged no God save my 
own will. But now, in this moment when 
I stand upon the threshold of eternity, I 
believe that there is a God—the God 
whom you profess to worship!” He 
was silent for a minute—the catching in 
his voice having become more frequent 
and audible. ‘*Do not think I make 
this declaration to buy off from the devil. 
I am sufficiently acquainted with the 
teachings of your priests to know that 
hypocricy is not contrition. I speak sin- 
cerely: I believe that there is a God! 
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And I adjure you, in the name, and by 
the precepts of that God, forgive this 
man!” 

‘© He shall not be prosecuted.” 

Almost involuntarily, Norvell spoke 
thus. The dying man’s solemn appeal 
had affected and softened him. He 
would not, he thought, add one more 
pang to the bitterness of death: he 
would be mercifully silent respecting 
Garland. 

Ainslie did not speak in reply—but 
those marvellously beautiful eyes grew 
bright and soft witha gleam of gratitude 
and pleasure; and then he closed them 
wearily, as if exhausted. But he said 
faintly : 

**Do—not go—yet.” 

In a little time he opened his eyes 
again, and looked uneasily, to see if 
Norvell was still there. Observing this, 
the servant brought a chair, and Norvell 
sat down. But minutes passed in dead 
silence; and he was beginning to feel 
vague apprehensions about Mabel— 
doubts whether it was right for him to 
risk remaining any longer from her. He 
looked at Ainslie’s face. Perhaps he had 
again sunk into stupor. The breath, 
he perceived was now very short. He had 
almost decided that to wait longer was 
superfluous—that.he would at least con- 
sult the physicians, who were still in the 
room, whether it was probable that there 
would be a further rallying of the obvi- 
ously failing spark of life. As he thought 
this, there was aslight quivering of the 
eye-lids, and they lifted slowly, and the 
eyes at once sought his face. 

‘* There was more—that I wished to 
say—but—” 

He paused, and rested for a moment 
—his voice had become very weak and 
uncertain. When he resumed, he spoke 
slowly, and with long pauses. 

‘Tam not so remorseless a villain— 
as you perhaps think. Sinful my life 
has been—but never dishonorable, in a 
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worldly sense—until this crime stained 
it—I loved her—and she was the first— 
who ever resisted my power—to attract. 
It was a gift with me—the power of 
fascinating whom I would—man or 
woman. Even yourself—while you 
hated Conway, you almost liked me. 
She alone defied me—and I swore to 
conquer her. But I failed—and, step 
by step—my passion led me on—until it 
finally culminated—in this outrage. 
Perhaps you would—not believe me—if I 
told you that the remorse—which I have 
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suffered—in seeing her as she is—” 

He closed his eyes. An expression 
of intolerable pain convulsed his face. 
‘¢ And Conway—if he had not said— 
that he could not ask her to be his wife 
—I would not have wronged him so.” 

Again the lids sank heavily; and 
there was a silence of some minutes. 
Then, with a last effort, he looked up. 

*¢ Tell Conway—I—am—sorry.” 

The light went suddenly out of the 
brown eyes. The erring soul was gone, 

THE END, 
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FA"AN Mexico one can uot indite ar- 
f ; 
may 


i) ticles upon classic ruins, rivers, 
Y or hills. This old neighbor of 
the flower flag nation is as little known 
in the outside world as an Asiatic pro- 
vince, and its history as little read and 
understood as that of the farthest east- 
ern division of the Chinese Empire. 
Who, indeed, ever wrote a correct his- 
tory of it, or dealt fairly by it in books 
of travel or newspaper epistles? Inthe 
absence of facts, the wildest stories are 
woven into paragraphs of history; mar- 
vellous tales of wealth, of cruelty, of 
barbarism, assume the air of sober truth, 
and the most wonderful descriptions of 
soil, climate and customs, laid open to 
human vision, since the famous fall of 
Troy. _ In the mass of cases, influenced 
by men and circumstances, writers have, 
in the main, attempted to make the 
country better or worse; and frankly, 
imagination assisting them, they have 
succeeded. A few months sojourn in 
the country, ignorance of the language, 
taken together with the animosity mani- 
fested by the natives toward all men 
north of the Rio Grande, it is not to be 
Presumed that from such capacity for 


knowing, one could make much of a 
figure at a truthful exposition of Mexi- 
can habits, eccentricities, laws and reli- 
gion. A foreigner is often credited with 
seeing things as they are, when, in many 
instances, he does not see them at all, 
or sees vaguely, or casually, or through 
that fruitful organ the imagination. Not 
over a year ago, an elaborate article ap 
peared in our newspapers, stating, among 
other absurdities, that there was “‘ not a 
steam engine in the republic ot Mexico.” 
It happens, nevertheless, that at least 
three railroads, built by foreigners, how- 
ever, of from ten to one hundred and 
fifty miles each in length, with ample 
rolling stock and engines, are in active 
operation; that twenty sugar mills ar-/ 
propelled by steam; that as many co‘ 

ton, flour and saw mills, dri: en by steam, 
are now in full blast; and that a steam- 
boat plies upon at least two of the inte- 
rior lakes, while a score or more of steam 
vessels navigate the rivers pouring into 
the Gulf. Another writer states that 
** Mexicans are clamoring for the English 
version of the Bible, and anxious to em- 
brace the Protestant religion.” The 
statement is wholly imaginative. The 
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idea itself is a humorous one. It is 
hardly possible that a missionary versed 
in his vocation as an apostle of olden 
time, would venture across the borders 
ona mission to turn Aztecs, Apaches, 
and half breeds from the worship of 
their fathers. One can deal in the cu- 
rious, even the marvellous, and yet need 
not pass beyond the pale of fact. It is 
a country of unwritten wonders; fabu- 
lous in its ruins, resources, and riches; 
illiberal and fanatical in its religion; un- 
stable and loose in government; erratic 
in taste, and in morals more abandoned 
and reckless that even Paris itself. The 
climate breeds fevers; vegetation is 
spontancous, and man’s allotted period 
of life, shorter, perhaps, than that of 
most of his fellows on this continent. 
Nature is prolific, and man, in some 
respects, is awake toevery event. Fruit- 
ful in the growth of all things that a rich 
soil and perennial showers can pro- 
duce, Mexico is still greater in growing 
revolutions, revolts, and anarchy. Pre- 
sidents and dictators spring up like ex- 
halations in a night. One dynasty is 
set up to-day, and to-morrow it tumbles 
into ruin. Now a republic, then a dic- 
tatorship, then an empire. To eachand 
all of these, a blind, unquestioned sub- 
mission is rendered by the people. It 
must be admitted, however, that Mex- 
icans, pliable in all things clse, have 
been true tothe Catholic faith. Through 
‘senturies of oppression, and latterly 
through incessant anarchy, these people 
have exhibited a slavish obedience to 
the church.’ The priesthood was, and 
in some respects is now, paramount to 
all other powers. In the past it was the 
supreme power. That devotion so freely 
given by the masses, more especially the 
Indians, does not extend to the educated 
classes. In Mexico every man, woman 
and child, is a Catholic, and every one 
is a worshipper, more or less; but the 
demonstrative portion of the congrega- 
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tion, the censer bearers, image worship- 
pers, palm carriers, seldom include any 
part of the wealthy and intelligent class- 
es. Gointo a church on some fast or 
feast day, and scan the faces of the hun- 
dreds kneeling on the stone floor in si- 
lent worship, and you will seldom recog- 
nize an intelligent face. The common 
people are sincere, ignorant though they 
be, while the politician is, on most oc- 
casions, a dissembler. For it is an es- 
tablished: fact that no matter how hos- 
tile to the priests a. man: may become, 
how much of a criminal or outlaw he 
may be, he wever has the moral courage 
to cut loose from the church altogether. 
The lessons he learned from the time 
he could undérstand, the lessons he was 
taught at school, and which repeated 
every day of his life, holds him like a 
vise, and he never forgets it; seems 
conscious that it cannot be avoided; has 
faith in that alone; trembles in contem- 
plation, and is whipped by conscience 
at last into abject submission. A Mex- 
ican knows no church, believes in none 
but his own; and his worship savors 
not of love, but of fear. In all Mexico, 
the life of a devotee is that of a martyr. 
His whole religious experience is one of 
fear—his God one of anger. The fana- 
ticism and devotion, however, peculiar 
to the masses, and besides illustrative of 
the proud, intellectual professor of all 
the dogmas, may be clearly seen in one 
of many similar cases that came under 
the writer’s observation in the land of 
the Aztecs. A distinguished jurist and 
now supreme judge in one of the States, 
in order to ‘prevent disease, and to 
scare away evil spirits,” keeps constantly 
in his bedroom a burning candle. No 
duties nor sickness could induce him to 
discard the diminutive wax-light. And 
his character is as unspotted as his intel- 
lect is bright. The dead are never buried 
without an officiating priest; and a 
price being fixed for this service, the 
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poor are often puzzled how to procure 
the necessary funds, The same may be 
said of marriages, differing in this, when 
the required fee cannot be raised, the 
services of the priest are dispensed with, 
and a verbal contract substituted. Re- 
cently the law has empowered the pre- 
fect of a canton to perform the marriage 
ceremony, but the church refuses to re- 
cognize the validity of the act. And 
while in all things spiritual, and in many 
things not spiritual, the church is the 
guide and supreme authority, it is true 
also, especialiy since the alliance of the 
church with the conservative party, that 
there has been less subserviency to the 
dogmas of the established religion. The 
first raid upon the churches was made 
by the liberal party, and this was done 
from necessity at first; afterwards the 
bitterness that ambitious schemes engen- 
dered on both sides, gave the one party 


excuse to appropriate, in times of war, 
s 


the wealth of the other. Since that pe- 
riod, a constant drain has been made 
upon the once fabulous riches of the 
clergy; in fact, until most of the cathe- 
drals in the republic have been despoiled 
of the precious metals. But the masses 
have ever been loyal to their priests. 
There is a blind obedience to all ordi- 
nances, all rites and ceremonies. The 
éeremonies of the Easter holidays will 
convince any one of this. At that 
time the rebellion in heaven is rehearsed, 
when the illiterate thousands weep and 
tremble at the sounds and solemn cere- 
monies of the occasion. The spectacle 
of twelve blanketed and sandaled Mex- 
icans, representing the apostles on the 
day of crucifixion, the twelfth one borne 
ona platform, and representing the be- 
trayer, and distinguished by the high- 
crowned hat he wore, with his execution 
by hanging, and the bullet,on the plaza, 
was not of the most elevating character; 
still the ceremony was the most imposing 
and impressive one in the eyes of the 
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spectators. The sale of a species of in- 
dulgence which follows soon after, is dull 
compared with the interest exhibited in 
the first. On these occasions, trinkets 
and rosaries, and pictures, are vended 


‘at the church doors; books are hawked 


on the streets, and wax candles .are for 
sale in every window. Ostensibly, it is 
fast season; but boothsare thick in the 
market-place; stalls erected at almost 
every corne; and tables loaded with 
drink and provisions, are within a few 
feet of the very walls of the church. 
The multitude is orderly, for all noise is 
prohibited. Those who stagger under 
the influence of mescal, or Mexican rum, 
remember the ordinance, and exhibit the 
measure of intoxication in other ways 
besides noisy demonstrations. Every day, 
immense processions parade through the 
streets; at night, they have illumina- 
tions in the churches, and pyrotechnic 
displays on the streets. All the while 
monte and faro tables are thronged, and 
gambling in all its degrees and branches 
is carried on in sight of the church. But 
there is no levity in all that immense 
throng. When a procession passes, the 
faro-dealer, the players, the spectators, 
stop a moment, reverently remove their 
hats, and then resume again the games. 
These exercises close on Saturday, when 
Christ is said to triumph over the grave, 
at which time, (ten o’clock,) the bells 
ring a merry peal, guns are fired, rock- 
ets fill the air, and men on foot, and on 
horseback, rush through the streets shout- 
ing and swinging their hats in the most 
extravagant manner. The fast is con- 
cluded, relaxation begins. The evening 
winds up with fandangos and balls, and 
these boisterous and disorderly as a 
‘corn shucking” of the olden time. 
During all the days of fasting and feast- 
ing, the people never weary; and hun- 
dreds from the’ country sleep on the 
streets, in rain or mud, or sleet. The 
curious custom of feeding the dead with 
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the substantials of life, is one of univer- 
sal recognition. It must be a relic of a 
very superstitious age. In many church 
ordinances time and circumstances have 
made modifications. Not over a quar- 
ter of a century past, the refusal to kneel 
on the streets upon the passage of a re- 
ligious procession, was deemed a crimi- 
nal offence; and to remain on foot in- 
side the church walls in time of service, 
was punished at the moment, and with- 
out mercy. Neither this law or custom 
exists now; and these changes indicate 
the march of events, even in Mexico; 
or, perhaps, it might be more truthfully 
expressed by saying that the intolerance 
of the church, and the discarding of 
transparent nonessentials, are yielding 
to the steady inroads of political opi- 
nion. Liberalism has effected the few 
reforms that have been made. The mi- 
litary, during the past few years, did 
prohibit many of the ludicrous holiday 
processions; but these measures were 
enforced against the earnest protest of 
the priests, and the sorrow and indig- 
nation of the common people. Indeed 
many rites are preserved because they 
enhance the interest of the Indian. Pue- 
bla might be selected above all other 
cities as the exponent of religious enthu- 
siasm in Mexico. In wealth and intel- 
ligence, it, too, may reckoned as the se- 
cond city of the republic. Puebla has 
a college, a system of public schools, 
and three newspapers. Within the city 
- limit are eighty churches and convents. 
The city has a population of eighty thou- 
sand, and seventy-nine thousand nine 
hundred of these attend church, and are 
devout Catholics. It has been the centre 
of most of the revolutions in the past 
twenty-five years. The place is strongly 
anti-Liberal and anti-Juarist. Its anta- 
gonism is open and irreconcilable. Pro- 
minent in politics and revolutions, it has 
suffered the penalty of failure most 
grievously. Ten years ago, perhaps, 
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Juarez took the church bells and mould- 
ed them into cannon to fight the reac- 
tionist party; he confiscated half the 
churches to the government to wage war 
against the church itself, for the church 
was the soul of anti-liberalism; and yet 
he did one thing creditable in his war 
upon the church party, he swung open 
the gates of the badly-regulated con- 
vents, and turned the sunbeams ° into 
them. Subsequently the French troops 


made forts of the cathedral; later, in 


times of waning monarchy, the impe- 
rialists levelled the higher walls, dug 
port-holes in them, and fought in them, 
and then, when the city was beleaguered, 
Liberal cannon balls stabbed the roofs, 
cut down the spires, and raided indis- 
criminately among images, chandeliers, 
and sacred vessels, It was the misfor- 
tune of the writer to lay sick in this city 
at the time of the siege. It was his for- 
tune to possess an American flag, and 
it was this flag only that protected him 
from injury and insult, and saved him 
from conscription. It was, perhaps, the 
first time in periods of peril, that a de- 
claration of American citizenship had 
that resultin Mexico. There are iso- 
lated cases where the presentation of a 
passport saved men; but these cases are 
rare. Asarule, the production of such 
a paper, in revolutionary times, was of 
no more consequence in Mexico than a 
letter from the King of Dahomy, or the 
Cham of Tartary. The revolver alone 
is the effective instrument of protection. 
And to go farther, outside the pale ot 
marauders and military, where the tri- 
bunals of justice have had to decide be- 
tween native and foreigner, the native 
has in nine cases out of ten been the 
victor. 

Among the legion of robberies, op- 
pressions, murders, wherein our coun- 
trymen have been the sufferers; where 
families were stripped and roofs fired 
over their heads, the convictions, within 
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the last three years, have been so rare, 
that the fingers of a man’s hand would 
more than suffice to reckon them upon. 
But to resume: after the garrison of 
2,000 had surrendered to the besieging 
army of 15,000, Porfirio Diaz, the victor, 
executed Imperial officers, without ex- 
ception, from general to second lieute- 
nant. In all, sixty-three-prisoners, offi- 
cers of the Imperial army, were shot 
without trial or ceremony. He also ex- 
ecuted the Governor of the State and 
other citizcns of distinction. That kind 
of a proceeding is not in the least un- 
usual in this republic. and though the 
act was by Imperialists pronounced bar- 
barous and cruel, not a word of denun- 
ciation, or even a doubt of its propriety, 
ever escaped publicly the lips of the Libe- 
ral. It is a way they have of prosecuting 
war, and is perfectly legitimate warfare in 
that latitude. 

Along the streets, where the bloody 
contest raged, buildings were scarred 
and seamed, and the bouldered streets 
ploughed up by passing shot and shell. 
Balconies were shot away; steeples per- 
forated; and the churches, where fought 
for many days, the garrison, gashed and 
shattered as if broadsides of shot had 
raked the walls. While the cannonad- 
ing was in progress, a little girl of ten 
years, curious to know what was doing 
in the street, stepped on the balcony of 
her father’s house, when a stray ball 
came skimming along the walls, and be- 
fore she had time to glance below, her 
little head went flying to the pavement, 
completely severed from the body. An 
eye witness relates that after the head 
was carried away, the frail little form 
stood fora moment with hands uplifted 
as if in fright, then dropped quivering 
on the floor of the balcony. ; 

The conduct of the victorious troops 
on entering the church, is not reconéila- 
ble upon the ground of indifference, so 
commonly applied to soldiers when in 
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an enemy’s country, for no principle of 
morality, self-respect, or honor, would 
in the least restrain a Mexican soldier 
from excesses; but one thing only will 
stay the red hand of rapine, the spirit of 
sacrilege, and that is his awe of the 
church, In the sanctuary, a Mexican is 
subdued; there he becomes submissive 
as achild. Curious to relate, these bare- 
footed sons of Mars held a sort of carni- 
val within the walls, and deported them- 
selves like wild Hindoos in a Christian 
temple. They laid as heavy hands upon 
the censers, images, and saints, as if they 
had been the pagan paraphernalia and 
stone gods of their ancestors. There is 
only one instance of similar sacrilege 
that came as a historical fact under the 
writer’s observation in Mexico, and that 
was during the war in 1847. By some 
means the Texas troops learned that a 
Mexican Colonel, notorious in the ‘* Ala- 
mo massacre,” during the Texas revo- 
lution, was living near a village two hun- 
dred miles distant from the capitol. A 
detachment of one hundred cavalry at 
once set out to capture him. The jour- 
ney was made in the enemy’s country, 
and in an incredibly short time. But 
the Mexican could not be found. In 
their disappointment, the irritated ran- 
gers turned indignantly upon the village, 
and swept over and through it like a 
band of desert Arabs. Entering the 
church, they flung down statues, broke 
the wooden iinages, sabred the paint- 
ings; and last of all, they gathered up 
the gaudy dresses of the images—dress- 
es of scarlet and gold—put them on 
their backs, and wore them for several 
days in the village, in defiance of the 
ridicule of officers, the horror of the peo- 
ple, and the wrath of the priests. The 
Indians, having never seen such fami- 
liarity with sacred things, expected to 
see the daring Anglo-Saxon smitten to 
the earth by lightning. The wrecks ot 
that raid are still preserved in the church. 
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Conscious of the disloyal spirit, living 
and operating in this city and state, im- 
mediately after his settlement at the ca- 
pitol, Juarez gave orders to dismantle 
the forts at Puebla, and raze the walls to 
the earth. It was a wise enough pre- 
caution, but not effectual in quelling the 
insubordinate populace of that revolu- 
tionary State. A rebel army has held 
the greater portion of the State, defying 
the national armies, ever since the ac- 
cession of Benito Juarez. Of course the 
bullet has put an end to manystraggling 
pronunciados in the city and out of it; 
but ten times as many executions woufd 
not, for a moment, deter men from plac- 
ing themselves in open antagonism to 
the existing government. Shooting has 
been so extensively practiced as a means 
of punishment, that it has lost its terror. 
Moreover, to be soht is not accounted a 
disgrace, but is esteemed an honor ra- 
ther. A Mexican has but little fear of 
death in any shape. He is never heard 
bewailing his fate; he never cries out or 
moans when he wrestles with the des- 
troyer; nor does he tremble and weep 
when he passes suddenly from life to the 
grave. A’ Mexican is not brave; he is 
timid even to cowardice; but he pos- 
sesses the peculiar quality of fortitude 
or courage necessary to meet death with 
composure, ever with indifference. We 
sometimes read astounding cases of men 
going to the gallows with a jest, or in 
defiance, fight the grim monster without 
faltering. So all these people die. The 
living exhibit no emotion. A man wraps 
his blanket about him and dies. Let fe- 
ver or the bullet do the work, the re- 
sult is the same. No lamentation, no 
tears follow. If there be sorrow for the 
dead, it is silent, and is soon put away. 
After or before the funeral, the survivors 
open the doors to feasting, dancing, and 
drinking. This article of their creed is 
‘of universal acceptance. It permeates 
through all the lower and middle classes, 
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and in degree is operative in the higher 
circles. The writer was once invited to 
visit a respectable family, where death 
had widowed the young wife. To con- 
firm what was so universally alleged, 
and curious to observe so unnatural a 
phenomenon as the wife making merry 
at her husband’s funeral obsequies, the 
invitation was accepted. In the room 
where lay the body, two sets of dancers 
were gyrating through the mazes of the 
Mexican ‘‘paloma” dance. A harp, 
flute, and violin discoursed the music. 
The brother of the deceased was one of 
the musicians; the old mother sat look- 
ing on in pleased approval, while the 
blooming wife, decked out in May-day 
apparel and streaming ribbons, was 
whirling foremost in the noisy dance, the 
happiest and merriest of them all. 

Pass northward, where the adobe huts 
stand thick upon the hills, and where the 
old time treadmill of life has, in no 
sense, changed, for the period of three 
centuries, and we observe a like custom, 
differing only in the appreciable out- 
croppings and results of foreign abra- 
sion in the large cities and on the na- 
tional highways. It happened, at the 
period when religious ceremonials were 
most rigorously and universally cele- 
brated, that the writer took passage ina 
nine mule coach northward. Our way 
lay through deep valleys, sparsely wa- 
tered; over hills and rolling downs, in 
view of haciendas irrigated by waters se- 
duced from the distant streams, and 
dotted here and there by patches of 
green, groves of fruit and long lines of 
trees, planted since the revolution, where 
level plains stretch away, with no living 
thing save the hardy maguey, for miles 
and milcs; then across the ancient walls, 
which, at the epoch of the conquest, in- 
closed the independent State of Tiaxca- 
la; and amid dust and noise our cu- 
riously caparisoned team went clattering 
into the old capital of Ihatland. Gray 
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walls of adobe hem inthe narrow streets; 
and piles of stone, old almost as the 
ruined temple, rise up from the damp 
earth; and houses, windowless and drea- 
ry in aspect, joined and seamless for 
squares, meet the eye, on up to the 
grand plaza, or market. An immense 
cathedral stands upon the site of the 
temple, near the plaza; and here the 
fanatical followers of the conqueror tum- 
bled from their foundations the gods and 
images of the sun-worshippers. It is 
fiesta week, and thousands throng the 
streets. What a wonderful transforma- 
tion, complete and universal! Thecon- 
version of six millions of people—a peo- 
ple devoted to their religion—blindly 
zealous in worship, was a work of gigan- 
tic dimensions. Only Jesuits—men of 


iron energy—priests and friars of the 
Catholic faith, enthusiasts of the reli- 
gious orders, that wielded so powerful an 


influence in the old world in their day— 
only such men could have broken the 
prejudices of ignorant multitudes; only 
such could strike forever from a whole 
people, the images, the hewn gods, the 
horrible rites of sacrifice, and the wierd 
worship of centuries in framing, fostering, 
building and completing. Now, the 
thousands go in and out, and are as de- 
vojed to the living God as their ances- 
tors were to those of wood and stone. 
Their feasts here area curious combina- 
tion. The amphitheatre, where bull- 
fighting is practiced, is filled with inter- 
ested spectators. Music, dancing, and 
howling; monte and roulette playing, 
create a din that is like the passage of 
water over a rocky bed. Vendors of 
fruits, rosaries, ponies, and wares, beset 
the visitor; and they are boisterous in 
their vocation as rival hack drivers at a 
railway station. They sell crimson-co- 
lored clay vases, painted gourds, exqui- 
Sitely-worked wax flowers, beaded purses, 
and poor jewelry. Amusement is al- 
ways linked with solemn ceremony. It 
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is a sort of compromise that the priests 
made with native dullness and weakness, 
and stiffneckedness ; and in this way in- 
tellect conquered. Priests, even at this 
late day, preside at the gambling tables; 
and the church, in most towns, claim 
and receive a per centage from the monte 
banks, on special holidays. Gambling, 
indeed, is a national peculiarity. Old 
and young, of both sexes, engage in the 
games, and risk cheerfully every dollar, 
every ¢/aco, (cent.) A Mexican child is 
versed in cards and games of chance, 
long before the alphabet is mastered ; 
and many of the ‘‘ gowned fraternity” 
spend more hours at the card-tables than 
over the prayer-book and crucifix. And 
the amusement is deemed a harmless 
one, the custom of the conntry, and 
passes without a sign of disapproval. If 
one’s curiosity lead him at sun-down 
beyond the town walls, the character and 
tastes of a native may be seen in the 
lines of rude huts, the vocations of the 
masses, and the habits and dress of all 
classes and conditions. Long before 
daylight the grinders are busy upon 
their mills, and hard after the bakers, 
who prepare bread for the multitade. 
The grinding is done upon a flat stone, 
and the corn, steeped in lime water, 
yields readily to the stone roller. Beaten 
then with the hands into flat cakes, and 
placed upon an earthen furnace, and the 
bread used from time immemorial in 
Mexico is produced. The venders and 
carriers are abroad ; the dealers in ulgue 
and fruits are coming from the distant 
cantons and mountains, and the bronzed 
dwellers upon the uplands are already 
pouring into the great encampment. 
Many lay indiscriminately asleep on the 
roadside; for the noise of the day had 
not yet grown into annoying distinct- 
ness. Here dancers and loungers and 
gamblers congregated, as like characters 
swell our own camp meetings, from the 
four quarters of the State} and fashion- 
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able people, from distant cities, came 
and tented, and drank, and played, and 
bet, exercised with lance and lasso, pro- 
menaded around the booths and cafés, 
and at night danced or fought monte and 
faro, until the Eastern sky was rosy for 
the coming sun. At every corner you 
are beleaguered with beggars, eyeless, 
limbless, and leprous, who waylay pass- 
ers-by, with a persistency and boldness 
absolutely annoying. These wretched 
mendicants, that swarm wherever tra- 
vellers pass, are more to be dreaded than 
even the untamed freebooters that meet 
you, pistol in hand. Such an institu- 
tion as an alms-house is unknown in 
Mexico, so these legions of cripples, 
paupers, and impostors, prey upon 
strangers, and citizens, and track down 
every man possibly the possesser of mo- 
ney or anything in the shape of alms. 
To these feasts the poor bring their 
little stores for sale—the small sack of 
potatoes, the basket of berries, box of 
figs, or scanty crop of fruits. Thesame 
hard, expressionless faces you can see, 
trafficking in the selfsame way on the 
plains, mountains, and in the ‘ierra 
calliente. And they bend over their 
meagre stock with eyes anxious as a 
millionaire with his treasures, and they 
stir not until every morsel is disposed 
of; then mingling in the tide, surrender 
themselves up to sight-seeing and pul- 
que-drinking. The Mexican, with all 
his looseness and laziness, has a strong 
inclination to barter. He loves to make 
a good bargain, in order that he may 
indulge in some new comfort. Hescans 
the face of every customer, and knows 
at once whether he can ask two prices or 
not. His conscience is pliable, and his 
ingenuity never at fault. He scrutinizes 
every piece of money; he tries it on his 
thumb, flings it on the pavement, then 
uses his teeth upon it, and if satisfied 
by these tests, the coin goes into his pock- 
et. In trade his face is as hard as cast 
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iron; and if you detect him in a bold 
swindle, and expect him to be discom- 
posed, you will be disappointed. These 
people are never embarrassed; in fact, 
know not how to be embarrassed. A 
foreigner, if unacquainted with these 
people, is sure to be fleeced; and he 
will stand it for a year or more, nine 
cases in every ten. He will pay a dollar 
for the removal of his baggage, while a 
native pays but one-fourth of that sum. 
A Mexican half breed loves money bet- 
ter than his beads, and he loves play 
better, or as well at least, as money. 
Business takes precedence over worship 
at all times with the tradingclass. The 
latter gentry are never seen at prayer 
until the last measure is sold at the mar- 
ket; but they put in an appearance at 
last. A motley mass meets the eye 
along the western thoroughfare—a cu- 
rious collection of faces of all shades of 
color from the fairest Caucasian to the 
blackest African. All mingle upon a 
perfect equality ; all men are equal be- 
fore the law—all eligible to office, and 
liable to political preferment. A foreign- 
er, even, when once naturalized, is eligi- 
ble to the Presidency; and whether Mex- 
icanized or not, he exerclses the privil- 
ege of the ballot in ail local and muni- 
cipal elections: But then he is liable to 
be taxed, put in chain-gangs, conscript- 
ed—anything arbitrary. And as we 
picked our way among the debris, and 
the beasts of burden, and wandered away 
from the uncouth groups, out where the 
cafes were farther separated, and the 
sound of the mills and voices of the 
traders grew indistinct,a familiar air from 
a wrecked violin came floating on the 
winds; and far down the path, in the 
midst of native fondas, vending pulque 
and drinks of heavier calibre, was a 
gray-headed old man, drawing betimes 
his fiddle-bow, and forcing from the 
screeching strings a rude imitation of 
the favorite old time melody. The play- 
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er was a veteran in Mexican dress—an 
emigrant from the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky. Twenty-five years ago, sto- 
ries of wealth drew him from his home 
to make his fortune here; for years he 
was tossed hither and thither—in prison, 
in luck, in poverty, in revolutions and 
revolts; starved, and then surfeited, as 
events disposed; once a Liberal, then 
Reactionist, then Imperialist, then again 
disgusted with all; now with health 
shattered, and poor as a rag-picker— 
drifting like a leaf on the bosom of a 
sluggish stream—knowing and caring 
little on what shore he is tossed, but still 
tenderly alive to old memories of his 
fatherland—the green hills and rich pas- 
tures of his dear old ‘‘ Kentucky Home.” 
His was an eventful life, full of strange 
adventures in this semi-civilized land, 
for he invited us in, and recounted in 
terse, unvarnished fact, his wonderful 
story. ‘Call round, my countrymen,” 
he said, as we took our leave; and be- 
fore we were twenty steps away, the old 
man was lost in the ‘‘ rapturous intrica- 
cies” of that ‘immortal old symphony, 
the Arkansaw Traveller.” These old 
tunes were to him bonds of a generous 
communion. They turned him with 
wistful eye to the star that overhangs his 
native land; they made the lip quiver 
and the eye moisten; annihilated dis- 
tance and time, and gave him back his 
country, his youth, and home. When 
we met again, he was packing up for the 
homeward journey. ‘I have tried,” he 
said, ‘mining and gambling, and trad- 
ing; and I have tried soldiering and 
teaming; and it’s all the same in the 
end. I have lost at them all. When I 
was rich I was robbed, when poor, I was 
Oppressed. The San Angels, San Pe- 
dros, San Juans, and San Pablos, al- 
ways beat me—always got the best of 
me, No room for a foreigner in Mexi- 
co, sol’m going home.” And he scraped 
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away with new energy upen his time 
worn violin. 

Tlaxcala is in the pudgue region, and 
during those feasts vast quantities of this 
beverage are consumed. It is brought 
in on the backs of durros, in skins, and 
is actually cheaper than water at the 
booths and cafes. In these arid lands 
water is carried a long way, while the 
pulque is produced anywhere, on the 
poorest and most unproductive soil. 
Three cents will purchase a quart, and 
any one can dispose of that quantity at 
one sitting. 

As you traverse the great rolling lands 
westward, and pass over the plain of 
Assam, you will see the huge green arms 
of the maguey stretching like ship-masts 
far as the eye can reach on every side. 
As you pass southward from Apisaco, 
this plant is set out in lines twenty feet 
apart; and so extensive is the cultivation, 
that the traveller may stand upon one 
of the rounded knolls and follow with a 
glass the aisles which divide the motiox- 
less maguey, and yet see no end. For 
months at a time, no rain or dew moist- 
ens the earth; the water in the wells dries 
up, and the streams—sometimes thirty 
miles apart—succumb to the sands and 
sun, and disappear. Then the pulque 
becomes almost the only drink on the 
upper table of the great Assam plain. 
One plant yields many gallons of the 
liquor during the season. After growing 
several years, the process of tapping be- 
gins. This is done by lopping off the 
central portion, and then digging into 
the stem or heart, a cavity sufficiently 
large to hold two or three gallons is 
hollowed out. This cavity receives the 
juice or sap that gathers from the sides. 
or bottom and is filled daily for fifteen 
or twenty successive days. At the ex- 
piration of that period, the plant gradu- 
ally grows yellow and dies. Some con- 
ception of the amount of Ju/gue consum- 
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ed may be gathered from the quantity 
shipped to the capital. Every morning 
a train of twenty cars loaded down with 
the liquor, enters the city of Mexico. A 
like quantity passes down the other end 
of the Imperial Railway to Puebla. A 
native will dispose of a vast quantity of 
this article in one day; and if forty- 
eight hours of age are added to the 
liquor, the straight-haired Aztec at night, 
will be incoherent in speech and sadly 
loose in locomotion. 

From Tlascala, South West, lies the 
plain, or valley rather, of Otumba. The 
great level, fertile as a garden, runs back 
to the hills, and strikes abruptly the high 
bluffs on every side. Here Cortez, in 
his desperate retreat from the capitol, 
with his Tlascalan allies, met the hosts 
of Guatimotzin, and discipline and valor, 
in this unequal struggle, went down be- 
fore numbers. Accident and a seem- 
ingly hopeless experiment prevented 
utter annihilation; and when a blood 
red sun was sinking behind the hills, a 
worn-out and battle-stained, but grateful 
remnant of the conqueror’s army crept 
away from the valley of death. The 
route of retreat to Tlascala is now a 
highway, known as ‘‘ Camina de Cor- 
tez;” and as we passed over it, the half- 
breed driver discoursed in tolerable Spa- 
nish of the battle, with a familiarity sur- 
prising at this late day. But it must be 
remembered that the unwritten history 
ofthat period is recited in every hut as 
frequently as nursery tales in our day. 
The remains of the bouldered track still 
meet the eye, at times, on the dead 
levels; beside this, there is no evidence 
that pick or spade has been used for 
fifty years. The road is like nearly all 
roads in the country—most villainously 
bad. The two great highways from the 
capital to the gulf are in ruins—the 
paving being worn through and des- 
troyed. Nothing is left of this once 
stupendous work save the clayey bed. 
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During the rainy season heavy teams 
cut up the track, rendering passage for 
diligence exceedingly hazardous. In 
these times the rider is often compelled 
to abandon his horse, the teamster his 
load; and many times the exhausted 
mules are left to die where they fall. 
The writer has known a train of two 
dozen wagons leave the railway terminus 
at the foot of the Chiquite mountains, 
and, although moving every day, remain 
six weeks on a section of road twenty- 
one miles in length. Frequently, six- 
teen mules are required to draw the 
diligence over the wretched roads; and 
itis no unusual thing to see forty-four 
of these animals dragging one of the 
heavy freight wagons through the deep 
mud, Outriders are employed to whip 
up the front line, at the hills and deep 
ruts, and many times they are forced to 
go afoot, and wade the sea of mud for 
miles at a time. The princely driver 
himself sits upon his horse all day long, 
directing his assistants. His wife always 
accompanies him, and she is perched 
upon the front partof the load, within 
easy conversing distance. At night she 
builds a fire and prepares supper for her 
lord, seemingly contented in her vocation 
as a queen. 

Here and there, within sight of the 
traveller, low, grey ruins fill up the un- 
pleasing landscape. A cottage stands 
solitary on the hillside, an unroofed cha- 
pel on the high ground, a deserted 
ranch or hacienda on the level stretch of 
land; and betimes, we suddenly come 
upon a village, built on both sides of the 
road, thatched with sacarte, bark, ma- 
guey, cactus leaves, anything to ward off 
sun and rain, and presenting a picture of 
squalor, poverty and filth seldom seen— 
dogs, burros, children, mingling; groups 
of men leaning against the ungainly ca- 
bins; while beggars swarmed around 
the strangers, and hooded and unshod 
women offered their scanty stores of 
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fruit for sale. And when out on the 
road you meet carriers from the moun- 
tains, bearing lumber to the towns, or 
earthenware, or the products of the soil, 
to the market. They are heavy-set, vi- 
gorous men, with faces, in expression, 
similar; dress the same; gesture, mo- 
tion, as like as like tastes, aspirations, 
food, habits, can make men. These 
people may be seen in tens, twenties or 
fifties, pacing with the same step, single 
file, never breaking the line—one lead- 
ing, the rest following. A halt in front 
necessitates a halt all along the line, but 
this never induces inquiry, for the head 
—bent under the load—is not lifted un- 
til the burden is discharged at the mar- 
ket. They journey, sometimes twenty 
miles, to sell a dollar’s worth of vegeta- 
bles. Their wants are few; food simple 
and cheap; dress of the most unosten- 
tatious character. Hoarding.money, or 


accumulating property for the purpose 
of future comfort, or any ambitious 
thought of improving the hard lot of the 
race, is almost unknown, and certainly 


never expressed. But there are other 
classes, different in tastes, habits, color, 
and dress. The line of ,distinction is 
easily drawn. A gentleman that is a 
half breed, or one of Spanish descent, is 
never seen away from home without his 
horse. He would not think of going 
half a mile on foot. Every one of this 
class is polite to you, if you are inclined 
to be so, and are travelling in some 
style. Politeness is, indeed, a peculiar- 
ity, almost universal with the better 
classes of Mexicans. A drawing-room 
dandy can not be more patronizingly 
civil to his lady love than these cavaliers. 
Ihave known a robber pass all imagin- 
able compliments upon the horse he had 
stolen from a traveller; invited the 
owner to drink and smoke; and when 
leaving him, touched his hat in a way 
that would have done honor to a modern 
dancing master. 
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The accommodations on these interior 
roads are meagre enough, and if experi- 
ence teaches any sound lesson, or one 
sounder than another, it is to avoid by- 
ways and out-of-the-way villages. More 
especially is this the case on the coast 
roads. There the tropical pests encom- 
pass you like a cloud. The native, too, 
is distinct—unlike in many things his 
brother of the mountains and table-land. 
Not unlike the Arab, save in poverty and 
habit, is this type of lowland cunning— 
this half human stroller and burrower of 
this ungenial clime. He walks and 
sleeps unhindered by the annoyance that 
day and night assail white men. Mexico 
is to these people the world, and they 
know no other. They watch a white 
face as if their treasure were unsafe, or 
their claims im danger of preémption. 
They cease to track his steps only when 
his horse, coat and valuables are appro- 
priated. According to their code of 
morals a child is wise and cunning when 
he steals without detection. An honest 
fellow must sink to the level of a hewer 
or carrier. And what a desolation they 
inhabit !—from what a dead level of hot 
sand they wring a subsistence! Even 
their donkeys and domestic animals are 
dwarfed, and present the sickliest sha- 
dows that ever cast shade in the flaming 
sunlight. Here the night dews never 
come; the showers enly in the spring; 
and when the up-river freshet subsides, 
the sands, dust and winds hold a perfect 
carnival together. In these isolated 
communities a speeies of aristocracy ex- 
ists—an aristocracy of wealth. The man 
who rides a burro or drives one before 
him has a title to affluence, and he re- 
ceives those tokens of esteem due his 
fortune, both at home and on the road. 
But the man who packs his load on his 
back, and ‘foots it” to the market, 
has no more show of consideration than 
a shoulder-hitter would have in a ccn- 
gress of cardinals. He who possesses a 
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beast of burden is accounted rich and a 
man of some distinction. At the same 
time his house is without bed, table, 
chair or floor. If the traveller carries no 
bed with him, he must lie upon the 
ground. The luxury of a bed is un- 
known in this district, the solid earth 
and a blanket being the native’s highest 
conception of a sleeping apparatus. The 
traveller is subjected to the keenest scru- 
tiny. He can not move but treacherous 
eyes are upon him—eyes_ ill-omened, 
such as the traveller mects in the dens 
of the Malay coast pirates. He is looked 
upon as raiding into their dominions 
without right, and hence legitimate ob- 
jects of reprisal. He sleeps upon the 
hard earth wrapped in a blanket. He is 
furnished with neither light, chair, table 
nor towel. Primitive simplicity here 
mocks at our contrivances. Musquitoes 
swarm night and day, like bees on a 
May-day ; bats steal in to feed upon the 
sleeper’s blood; alocrans and centipedes 
make a highway of his body, and if he 
stirs, inserts the poisonous sting— 
while fleas and flies are so numerous, 
that the sand and ceiling are black with 
them. If he breakfasts at all, it will be 
done in republican simplicity. Plates 
and eating implements are eschewed 
here as well as in all Indian communi- 
ties. Indeed, the Aztec clings to his 
early prejudices, and uses only his fingers 
in taking food. Over three centuries 
‘ago a Spanish writer, discoursing upon 
the splendor of the house of Montezuma, 
the habits and the ceremony existing 
therein, states that the emperor, in eat- 
ing, never used the ‘“‘same spoon more 
than once.” He forgot to say, however, 
that the only spoon Montezuma evcr 
used was a piece of tortilla (Indian cake), 
held between his fingers—Indian style— 
and that every time he dipped this spoon 
into the bowl, and conveyed it to his 
mouth, soup and spoon disappeared to- 
gether at the same time. As the father 
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did, so do the descendants. In nothing 
has a forward step been taken. To-day 
is a duplicate of last year, of fifty years 
ago, aye, of three hundred. The race 
discarded no ancient dogmas, buried but 
little of its bigotry, adopted no forms of 
progress, became no wiser as centuries 
rolled away; so now, beads are of more 
significance than Jdel/es lettres ; crosses 
than cotton mills; bull fights than 
schools. When, therefore, a half naked 
native packs his little store to market, 
or lies lazily in the shade for days toge- 
ther, commits petty theft, or dances the 
night away, or plants his patch of corn, 
with hatred for laws and stable govern- 
ment, apathetic and idle, cruel and vin- 
dictive when in power; observing this 
type, and tracing it back through three 
centuries, the same dull eye, heavy low- 
er lip, low forehead and low habits, it 
would pass all calculation if this dark- 


skinned dreamer should start up in a 
day, or a score of years, to a new life, a 


new revelation. Some time will elapse 
before he puts shoes on his feet, a coat 
on his back, and sleeps in a bed; when 
hg shall cease to take food like an ani- 
mal, shall live apart from his dog and 
donkey ; some time before he learns to 
read and think rationally, and euts loose 
from filth, discards the savage and puts 
on the man. The mass of these people 
is wretchedly poor; poor because civil 
wars sapped the wealth ; poor through 
habit and ignorance; poor because 
affluence has always been a mark for 
robbers, raiders and fillibusters. Out- 
side ot the towns are no habitable 
houses. In the country, you see only 
cabins. Huts, solitary, on the hillside, 
buried in the deep vines and underbrush, 
in gorges among the fern patches, 
against rocks, on the roadside, down in 
deep gullies and barrancas—everywhere; 
and here, in these habitations of dis- 
ease and dirt, live the carrier, the dig- 
ger, the teamster, the legitimate 
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“ greaser” of Mexico. Here, on these 
damp floors—vegetate—in filth and na- 
kedness, the brown-skinned children, 
who, turned loose in infancy, wander 
whither they will—half of them dropping 
like dead leaves before the age of one 
year, half the rest falling by fever, vomi- 
to, and other diseases, long before the 
age of manhood. So miles upon miles 
of country, open and woodland, with 
gorgeous scenery and rich soils, lay 
away to the right and left; but no 
houses, save the unstable bamboo, meet 
the eye; no white chimneys or neat ga- 
bles rise above the shrubbery and flow- 
ers—nothing but thatched roofs, head- 
less plains, ruined churches, abandoned 
mines; and the country to-day, with its 
undeveloped treasures and diminished re- 
venue, presents as pitiable a sight of 
wasted wealth and constitutional apathy 
as one sees this side of the Atlantic. 
This state of things has existed so long, 
the old system so rooted in the race, 
that missionaries and reformers might 
“beat the air” for ages, and then not 
beat reason or reform into these sove- 
reigns of the Mexican Republic. The 
Jesuits and religious orders of the Old 
World did marvels in the conversion of 
these people, but the sword and fire had 
gone before to aid thems Very similar 
to the conversion of the Arabians to Is- 
lamism, was that of the Aztecs to Chris- 
tianity. The same means were employed 
in both cases. The new worship, with 
the discarding of the old, was indeed a 
progress in civilization, but farther than 
that there was noadvance. In fact, there 
was no concerted attempt made during 
the viceroyalty to inaugurate a new life 
or establish a higher standard of intelli- 
gence. The conscience and muscle of 
this Spanish dependency were the pro- 
perty of the masters; and never, in any 
age, was a people more subservient, 
more completely the slaves of the con- 
querors. ‘The people digged and plant- 
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ed then, for taxes were heavy, and che 
government enforced the ‘tribute 
laws” with relentless harshness and un- 
tiring energy. 

The present incumbent of the presi- 
dential office is an Indian (without ad- 
mixture) of the Aztec tribe—a man of 
no mean ability; but in no sense does 
he represent his race, nor is he in sym- 
pathy with the people who were instru- 
mental in his elevation. Of the seven- 
ty-two men who ruled as President, 
Emperor or Dictator, during the forty- 
nine years of independence, one only 
perhips was a people’s President, acted 
for the people, labored for the good of 
the whole, and that one was Victoria; 
all the rest were army favorites, usurp- 
ing chiefs, or the representatives of a 
class, a clan, or of the church. The 
church has alWays wielded a vast influ- 
ence in politics, and was, in truth, en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in almost 
every revolution, that, since the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards, has convulsed 
this unhappy ccrntry. The tribute paid 
(in coin) to the charch has always been 
greater in amount than that paid to the 
state. The masses have never volunta- 
rily waged war against a creature of the 
church; but it must be admitted that 
the potency of the priesthood in the po- 
litics of the country has diminished per- 
ceptibly during the last ten years. All 
parties and all public men have lost 
caste with the people—the many years 
of turbulence having so completely de- 
moralized all classes, that there lives no 
man in allthe realm the united voice 
of the people would willingly clothe with. 
power; there is no man in the land— 
were a fair election possible—who can 
command for the Presidential office one- 
fifth of the popular vote. All faith in 
men and parties is lost; all hope ex- 
hausted. 

And as we draw nearer to the ‘city 
set in a silver sea,” the thoroughfare 
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grows livelier; long lines of wagons and 
pack mules go ‘‘forth and back,” and 
squads of men and women, loaded and 
empty, fill up the pictures of life on the 
great national highway. A close ob- 
server will not fail to note, among the 
uncouth trampers, and traders, and 
teamsters, a dress, or perhaps not so 
much the dress as the features and gait, 
of a certain class, few in numbers—for 
in Mexico only three thousand live-— 
known as gipsies; and the strollers of 
this type are importations from South- 
ern Europe, called, in Mexico, ‘‘ Italia- 
nos.” Evidently these people were 
drawn hither by the musical sound of 
‘¢ jingling silver ;” and no strangers here 
are busy as they in their own peculiar 
vocation, of tinkering and horse trading. 


Adventure. [ October, 
Organ grinders—from classic Italy, too 
—have fairly overrun the land, and these 
wandering from city to city reap dollars 
for a harvest, and are a score of times 
welcomer tothe land of the ‘‘ cactus and 
maguey,” than American, French, Eng- 
lish or German. 

Our escort of lancers now take leave 
of us; we are beyond the reach of gal- 
lant robber bands, and within the 
charmed circle of safety bounding the 
capital city. The eminence is reached, 
the great valley basin is before us; the 
lakes lay away in the centre, and the 
city itself, with its numberless spires, 
set in the midst of the inland seas, rises 
from the rippling waters; a grander 
sight, and yeta more pleasing one, rare- 

- ly meets the eye of the explorer. 





A NIGHT'S 


iy T is a very unpleasant thing to 


be a flirt. Pray don’t laugh, 

good people, for I assure you 
I am speaking with as much seriousness 
asif I were, for the moment, elevated to 
a pulpit. There ave such things as born 
flirts—let who will disbelieve it—and, to 
my unhappy cost, nature made me one 
of them. I am twenty-six now, and I 
-have never yet known the day or the 
hour when I could help making deaux 
yeux at any respectable man who crossed 
my path. It is not that I want to do it, 
or that I mean.to do it, but simply that 
I can not help doing it. Personal voli- 
tion is entirely out of the question, and 
I look unutterable things and make cap- 
tivating speeches, partly by force of na- 
ture and partly by force of habit, but 
quite as innocently as a lamb crops 
grass. It is what I was born to do, and 
everybody knows that few things are 
harder to curb than a strong natural 
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bent in any given direction. I have 
heard many lectures, undergone many 
penances, and had one or two sharp les- 
sons about the folly and impropriety of 
flirting, but I scarcely think I am less 
inclined to it now than I was at sixteen. 
I don’t mean that I began the business © 
at sixteen, for I began it as soon as I 
knew one boy from another; could tell 
that Charley Marks was angry because 
I took Dick’s apple instead of his, or that 
Fred Dawson wanted to be my partner 
allthe time at dancingschool. Fortunate- 
ly, or unfortunately as the case may be, 
‘ I was pretty—flirts mostly are—so I had 
a succession of admirers during my 
school days, whom I treated no better, I 
regret to say, than I treated older and 
larger (I can not say wiser) ones a few 
years later. 
Just as I left school and was preparing 
to enter society, the war broke out. 
Some people may think that this put an 
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end to my anticipated enjoyment, but, 
if so, how little they know the delights 
of camps of instruction, or the charms 
of dress parades !—how little they can 
imagine the fascination of captains, or 
the overwhelming splendor of majors 
and colonels! A great deal has been 
written very truly of the horrors and 
sufferings of the war; but nobody, it 
seems to me, has ever yet done justice 
to its pleasures—and they were many. 
Death and desolation were all around us 
in the later days, and hushed the merri- 
ment of even the lightest heart; but at 
first how gay we were! Old people look- 
ed grave, shook their heads and shed 
tears over the gallant corps that march- 
ed by in all the bravery of their youth 
and daring; but who, at eighteen, fore- 
boded that those bright heads might 
soon be laid low, and those laughing 
eyes closed forever? So we sang and 
danced with them while they remained, 
and when they marched away to the 
strains of ‘‘ Dixie,” we flung flowers and 
garlands after them, and that was all. 
Somebody has well said that Change 
seems impossible to the young, and we 
could not believe that what we saw was 
more than a gay holiday pageant, until 
the cruel roar of those deadly guns that 
mowed down the flower of our land on 
that midsummer Sunday told us at last 
that war was no smiling pastime, but an 
awful reality. Then, for a time, the 
whole country was awe-stricken, and 
even those who had not. been bereaved 
drew their breath at the thought of the 
darkened homes where mothers, widows 
and orphans wept above their dead. 
But this was at first. After a while—it 
was sad, and yet it was natural—carnage 
itself grew to be a common thing; the 
roar of battle was in our ears until we 
scarcely heeded it; and, even amid the 
carnival of death, we found opportunity 
for many a gay hour with the brave, 
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reckless fellows whose favorite toast used 
to be— 
“* Stand to your glasses steady, 
And soon will the pulses rise, 


One health to the dead already--- 
And here’s to the next who dies!” 


After my preface, it is, of course, un- 
necessary to say that during this time I 
had my fair proportion of victims, and 
that my list of killed and wounded rival- 
led that of any regiment in the Confede- 
rate service. Everybody was fair game 
that fell in my way, from lieutenant-ge- 
nerals duwn to non-commissioned officers 
—and I sometimes even went so far as 
to accept commissary and enrolling 
officers, when furloughs were absolutely 
withheld and nobody else was available. 
For my own credit, however, I must 
state that this was only done asa matter 
of pure necessity, and that I always 
*‘put them through” in a style that 
would have reflected horror on a Grand 
Torturer. 

In the summer of ’63, the town where 
we were temporarily living—for, being 
non-combatants (how intensely exaspe- 
rating it was to be called a non-combat- 
ant!) mamma and Ellen and I were 
scampering all over the Confederacy, 
from one menaced point to another—was 
greatly delighted by a perfect invasion 
of wounded officers. Three or four ot 
them came trooping home all at once, 
and quite turned the heads of the rising 
generation, who were totally unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of any man younger 
than their own grandfather. It had been 
an event of importance when’ the im- 
pressing officer of the district was seen 
stalking up the church aisle in all the 
glory of his grey and gold—notwith- 
standing that he was followed by the 
hearty maledictions of all the old gentle- 
men, whose best mules he had coolly 
transferred to the care of the government 
—but when these disabled heroes, some 
on crutches, some with slings, made 
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their appearance—ye deities of love and 
flirtation, what a flutter of old ribbons 
and furbished-up dresses there was! 
Two of the poor fellows were invalided 
for some time, and I absolutely wonder 
they did not die of attention. Every 
girl in the place must needs go to see 
them, once a day at least; every novel 
was looked up and sent to them; every 
chicken was slaughtered to be made in- 
to broth for their consumption ; and the 
entire demonstration of devotion was so 
great that it reminded me then, and re- 
minds me still, of that laughable story 
of the soldier who had his face washed 
by kind visitors fifteen times in the 
course of one morning. Among those 
who distinguished themselves in this 
way I had no place—partly because I 
thought it humane to stay away, and 
partly because it had never been my 
custom to go in search of game, know- 
ing from long experience that the game 
would then come in search of me. In- 
deed, I had other occupation on hand. 
That this occupation was a flirtation 
may readily be guessed. One of the he- 
roes had already fallen before my 
prowess, and I was busily engaged in 
making him as supremely happy and as 
supremely absurd as possible. His 
name was Jack Estmann, 2nd, poor fel- 
low, he was just as far gone in nonsense 
as a man could be. I liked him very 
well, but still after a while I began to 
grow tired of him, and just then the 
whole town was thrown into a flutter by 
the intelligence that Major Rhonlac 
(this was the Grand Lama of the 
Wounded Battalion !) would soon make 
a public appearance. Now, being a 
stranger, ignorance of this sublime per- 
sonage’s antecedents was excusable in 
me; so one evening, ata meeting of the 
‘Knitting Society, I ventured to ask some 
information concerning him. It was 
wonderful to hear the storm of rejoin- 
ders which answered me. I sat meekly 
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under it, and managed to arrive at two 
important items. First, that he was 
the only son of the first gentleman of the 
place—a very wealthy planter. Second- 
ly, that he was brave as a paladin, and 
handsome as a prince in a fairy tale. 
**] will’have him!” I thought—and 
then I smiled sweetly upon Jack, who 
was holding my yarn. ‘‘ How foolish 
they allare !” I said. ‘‘I can not ima- 
gine anybody caring to know such a 
person—can you ?” 

The very next evening Captain Est- 
mann had an opportunity to compare 
my theory with my practice. The é/ite 
of the village—we were very aristocratic 
in Estford—were bidden to take “tea” 
at Mrs. Rhonlac’s, and the first person 
I saw when I entered her drawing-room, 
was an enthroned divinity in an arm- 
chair, who leaned back and gracefully 
suffered himself to be amused by a bevy 
of animated girls who were gathered 
about him. ‘‘ So, that-is the wonderful 
Major,” I said to Ellen; and Ellen, 
who was nothing at all of:a flirt, and was 
besides engaged to an estimable young 
gentleman who wore glasses, said ‘‘ yes,” 
very indifferently, while I indulged my- 
self in a stare at the Sultan of the occa- 
sion. 

He was certainly very handsome, and 
might have been identified as a South- 
ern gentleman and Confederate soldier 
on the banks of the Ganges. I don’t 
merely allude to his uniform (which was 
new), nor to his buttons (which were 
resplendent), but to. his whole appear- 
ance and manner—the stately figure, the 
genial face, the graceful, chivalric cour- 
tesy of the old régime, grafted so well 
on the frank military bearing of the new. 
I need not describe him further. He 
was only a type of that class which the 
world admires, which wrung respect 
even from our enemies, and which to us 
—who loved and honored every heart 
that beat under a grey jacket—seems 
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now, even as it seemed then, the best 
and noblest earth has ever seen. Not- 
withstanding his air of half-bored \angor, 
I liked the young officer from the first 
moment I looked at him, and I inward- 
ly determined that this liking should 
bear fruit. No sooner had I formed my 
resolution than an opportunity occurred 
for putting it in practice. Mrs. Rhon- 
lac came rustling up to me in a black 
silk, which plainly confessed to having 
been turned, and perhaps washed in 
whiskey. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Alice,” she said, ‘‘I 
am anxious for you to know my son, 
and he has heard so much about you 
that he is eager for that pleasure. Will 


you allow me to take you and introduce 
you to him ?” 

Now, I knew that Estford infatuation 
on the subject of the wounded officers 
was capable of going to great lengths, 


but really the coolnese of this proposal 
quite took away my breath. I looked 
at the good lady who made it with very 
wide open eyes for a moment, and then 
I recovered myself. 

“Indeed, dear Mrs. Rhonlac, you are 
too kind,” I said, with the utmost sang 
Jroid. ‘* But this is not leap year, is it? 
I believe Major Rhonlac can walk—at 
least, on his crutches. Suppose he comes 
to be introduced to me, then.” 

To say that Mrs. Rhonlac looked as- 
tonished, would be to state an extreme 
fact as mildly as possible. She looked 
more than astonished—she looked con- 
founded at the daring nature of this pro- 
posal. 

**Really ——” she began, and the 
turned black silk rustled with dignity in 
every fold. But I interrupted— 

“It is just as he pleases, you know,” 
I said sweetly. ‘‘Of course I shall be 
very glad to knew Major Rhonlac, but a 
walk across the room, and an introduc- 
tion in state, are really quite formidable 
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things. And besides —~ ah, Captain 
Estmann, is this you ?” 

It was indeed Jack, who stumbled 
over Ellen’s dress in his eagerness to 
reach me, and had to stop short and 
make profuse apologies. I held out a 
hand of rescue, however, and at last he 
came up, blushing furiously, as men will 
blush when they have committed an 
awkwardness, 

**T am very glad to see you,” I said. 
**T have been so anxious to inquire about 
my commission. Did you execute it 
well ?” 

I pitched my voice to a proper key of 
mystery, and poor Jack stared at me in 
hopeless bewilderment, while Mrs. Rhon- 
lac took the hint and retired. 

“Your commission! What on earth 

” began my wooden-headed admi- 
rer; but I cut him short rather petu- 
lantly. 

**Q, please, don’t be stupid! Didn’t 
you see that I wanted to get rid of Mrs. 
Rhonlac? Would you believe that she 
asked me—me/—to go up to the 
throne yonder, and be presented to His 
Majesty ?” 

** And did you go?” 

“Did I go? Could I refuse such a 
distinguished favor? Of course I went, 
was honored by a nod, and retired su- 
premely happy.” 

**O—h !” said Jack, who was wholly 
unable to determine whether I was in 
jest or earnest. 

** Alice, speak lower,” said Ellen aus- 
terely. ‘‘ Somehody will hear you, and 
—and I really believe Major Rhonlac is 
coming over to us.” 

I looked up. Mrs. Rhonlac had said 
something to the wounded hero, and he 
was gathering up his crutches prepara- 
tory to a move. The next moment 
there was no doubt birt that he was 
coming toward our corner. I had only 
time to congratulate myself upon the 
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success of my tactics, when the black 
silk and grey uniform were upon us. 
‘¢ Miss Napier, let me present my son. 
Miss Alice Napier, Major Rhonlac.” 
That was the next thing I heard, and 


then, while I executed a moderate sa- . 


laam, Jack surrendered his seat to the 
crutches, (which, of course, outranked 
his sling), and I knew that the Major 
was established at. my side. 

** You see, if Mahomet will not go to 
the mountain, the mountain must needs 
come to Mahomet,” was the first thing 
he said. ‘‘My mother told me that you 
declined crossing the room to be intro- 
duced tome. Is your pride of sex gra- 
tified now that I have crossed the room 
to be introduced to you ?” 

‘* Pride of sex did not have anything 
to do with it,” answered I, carelessly. 
‘¢ If you had really been unable to walk, 
I would have gone to you, but I thought 
you could cross the room as easily as I, 
and that, if you wanted to know me, you 
would do so—that was all.” 

‘You see how just your conclucion 
was.” 
‘*T see you have crossed the room.” 
** Well, does not the rest follow ?” 

‘Does not what follow ?” 

** Pshaw !” said my new acquaintance 
with alaugh. ‘‘Why should you force 
me to say that I have done for you what 
I would not have done for anybody else 
in the room? Direct compliments are 
always in bad taste, you know.” 

‘* Always,” said I, dryly. 

After this there was a pause The 
Major looked at his crutches; I looked 
at my fan. In the interval I heard Ellen 
and poor Jack talking commonplaces to 
each other in desperate style; while a 
young lady at the piano warbled, ‘‘ No 
one to Love,” in the fastest time and 
most lively manner imaginable. I could 
have said a dozen things if I had chosen, 
but I meant to play bashful decorum for 
once, so I left the silence for my com- 
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panion to break. This he shortly pro- 
ceeded to do. 

‘* Miss Napier, I am sadly afraid you 
are not so patriotic as you should be.” 

‘If you knew the number of socks I 
knit monthly, you would not say that, 
Major Rhonlac.” 

‘* But why do you limit your efforts to 
knitting socks? Don’t you think that a 


good Samaritan might find other occu- 
pation quite as laudable?” 

** Do you mean binding up the wounds 
who have fallen among 


of those 
thieves ?” 

‘* Yes, I mean exactly that. Since I 
have been at home— and you don’t know 
how ill I have been—yours is the only 
face I have not seen at my bedside.” 

‘*Considering the number that you 
have seen there, I should think you 
would have been hardly likely to miss 
one.” 

‘* Ah, but suppose I missed that one 
so much that I would gladly have 
given up all the rest for a sight of it?” 

‘*T decline to suppose anything of the 
sort—for it is nonsense. Why should 
you give up all your old friends to see an 
entire stranger ?” 

*€ Why should a man leave father and 
mother, and—you know the rest of the 
quotation? It seems. very unnatural, 
and yet it is natural. I suppose itis in 
something of the same way that I would 
rather have seen one ‘entire stranger’ 
than all my old friends put together.” 

The man’s impudence quite confound- 
ed me. Introduced ten minutes before, 
and talking like this already! I per- 

-ceived that I should need to administer 
some repression here, and I prepared 
myself accordingly. 

‘* You should not talk in that way,” I 
said stiffly. ‘‘ Quoting the Bible, and 
all that——. It is very unbecom- 
ing.” 

“Is it?” said he with remarkable 
meekness. ‘* Then I won’t do so any 
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more. By the bye, you have not asked 
me yet how my leg is.” 

‘‘T took it for granted you would be 
tired of that inquiry, but how is it ?” 

“Only moderately well,” said he, 
throwing a grimace in that direction. 
“It pains a good deal, and my walk 
across the floor was far from beneficial 
toit. Still, I hope it will allow me to 
join the party to-morrow.” 

‘The party where ?” 

“ Have you notheard? <A few people 
—not a regular pic-nic, by any means— 
are going ten miles into the c intry to 
spend the day at a delightful old coun- 
try church, and I certainly thought you 
were mentioned as one of the number.” 

“You know all about it,” said Jack, 
addressing me very unceremoniously 
across Ellen. ‘‘I asked you to-day if 
you wouldn’t go, and you said you hated 
pic-nics and grasshoppers—don’t you re- 
member ?” 

I did remember very well, but it was 
my policy just then to feign oblivion, and 
I shook my head hopelessly. 

“You must be mistaken, or I was 
thinking of something else,” I said. ‘I 
like pic-nics when they are limited in 
number, and the weather is not too 
warm, and I don’t object to grasshop- 
pers—much !” 

‘‘The number of this pic-nic will be 
very limited, and the weather I am sure 
will be only moderately warm,” said 
Major Rhonlac. ‘ As for the grasshop- 
pers, my crutches can keep them at bay, 
if you will go with me.” 

“But I asked—” began Jack in injur- 
ed consternation. I did not hear the 
conclusion of his sentence, for I turned 
my back on him, and addressed myself 
to the Major. 

** How do you mean to go?” I inquir- 
ed, with point-blank reference to the 
wounded leg. ‘‘ Of course, you can’t 
ride.” 


“Of course not, but I can drive—si ’7 
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vous plait, {| have not handled reins in 
a long time, but still I hardly think I am 
enough out of practice not to be ab!e to 
ensure you a safe drive and a pleasant 
one, if you will trust. yourself to my 
care.” 

‘* Certainly I will,” said I promptly—a 
vision floating before me of two beautiful 
black ponies that belonged to Mrs. 
Rhonlac, and were the admiration of 
Estford. ‘‘ Certainly I will, with pleas- 
ure. Is the road a good one ?” 

‘* Excellent.” 

“* And the place itself?” 

‘*O, the place itself is charming—one 
of the prettiest places in the county. 
There has been a church there ever 
since the first settlement of the country, 
and the graveyard is full of ante-revolu- 
tionary tombstones. Then it is extreme- 
ly picturesque, and—in short, I am sure 
you will like it.” 

“‘T am sure of it, too,” said I, and so 
the matter was settled. Jack was coolly 
thrown overboard. I was to make one of 
the party, and to go with Major Rhon- 
lac. 

The next morning I was standing be- 
fore my mirror, putting on my hat, and 
trying to bend it into something of the 
prevailing shape—for it was a very in- 
convenient thing to people who hada 
limited number of those commodities, 
that the fashion of hats and bonnets 
changed every month or so in the Con- 
federacy—when my mother’s voice 
floated up, bidding me come down, and 
adding the information that Major 
Rhonlac was waiting at the gate. 

‘‘Yes, mamma, I’lt be down in -a 
minute. Ellen, does that look decent- 
ly? Lend me your veil, there’s a dear— 
and your gloves, please. Mine are 
dyed, you know, and they dye my hands 
so dreadfully that, if I wear them, they 
will be sights when I take them off.” 

‘¢ What will be sights?” asked Ellen. 
‘¢ The gloves? They are that already, 
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I think. But I don’t like lending you 
mine. You are so careless, Alice, and 
if you lost” 

«©, I will not lose them—for I know 
you would never forgive me if I did. 
That is it—thanks. Now, good-bye. I 
am so sorry you are not going.” 

*«T am not, for it will be boiling. Take 
care of my veil.” 

Those were the last words I heard as 
I ran down stairs. The veil in question 
was of real ‘‘ point,” and the very apple 
of Ellen’s eye. If she could only have 
foreseen—but fortunately we can none 
of us do that. 

When I emerged from the house the 
first thing I saw was the ponies, and the 
second tvas the major, both of whom 
looked enchantingly handsome. The 
rest of the party were all @ cheval, and 
picketed about the street like a squad of 
cavalry. Two or three gentlemen came 
forward at once to assist me in the most 
hateful and ungraceful thing that a wo- 
man can be called upon to do—that is, 
mount a buggy. I managed it ascredit- 
ably as niost of my sex, and considered 
that I yot off very well with one trip-up 
over my skirt, which resulted in a lunge 
forward on Major Rhonlac’s crutches. 
He picked me up, and deposited me on 
the seat where I belonged. Then the 
groom fell back from the ponies’ heads, 
and away we went. 

O, how charming it was, and how vi- 
vidly it all comes back to me! The 
road seems to spread out before me 
again—that pleasant country road which 
led over so many miles of undulating 
uplands, through the royal summer 
woods dark with greenness, past the rich 
outspread plantations, over the lagoon- 
like creeks with their rough wooden 
bridges and tangled flowery banks. The 
soft summer breeze wafts by me again, 
and I hear the gay voices, and see the 
bright faces. Ah, where is that gaiety 
and brightness now! I like to recall 
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this day, which is only the type of so 
many other days, and yet I never know 
how old and sad at heart I have grown 
until I do so. I like to think of those 
who helped to make my lifeso lightsome 
then, although they are scattered and 
gone far from itnow. The most of them 
sleep quietly enough beneath the native 
sod, **as does a hero on the shield he 
would not quit,” and those who yet re- 
main have grown careworn and changed, 
but still their memory comes to me as a 
gleam of sunshine when the skies are 
darkest. I see the frank bright faces, 
the eager loyal hands, the daring chival- 
ric grace. O, my brave young country- 
men, heroes so simple and gallant, that 
you never dreamed of your own heroism, 
not all the waters of oblivion can ever 
wash your memory from the hearts 
whose best earthly heritage is the re- 
membrance of having known you ! 

We got on very well, my escort and I 
—so well, indeed, that I was almost 
sorry to see the church looming through 
the trees at last, and know that our 
pleasant drive was over. Yet it was a 
lovely place. A large magnificent, grove, 
with benches all through it, a substan- 
tial, ancient-looking church, of no archi- 
tectural pretensions in the middle, and 
a graveyard on the slope of a hill, with 
the woods stretching all around, like the 
background of a pastoral picture. When 
we drove up, I found that the rest of the 
party had arrived, and that Jack was all 
ready to hand me from the buggy, 
while two or three gentlemen assisted 
Major Rhonlac to alight on the other 
side. 

“Come with me now,” said this ob- 
tuse creature—of course I mean Jack-- 
‘there are a great many pretty places 
about here, and I know the Major wants 
to rest awhile.” 

‘« I don’t feel averse to resting myself,” 
said I, ‘and I wonder you think I could 
leave Major Rhonlac all by himself, 
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That would be a poor return for my de- 
lightful drive. Move that bench in the 
shade, please. Thanks—that will do.” 

Jack moved the bench, and I sat 
down. There was only room for two, 
and, as Major Rhonlac limped up at the 
moment, I moved my dress aside, and 
gave him an invitation to share my seat. 
“Captain Estmann has placed it so 
well,” I said. ‘‘ Do sit down.” 

Well, the day was delightful, but it 
passed, as even summer days in the 
woods must pass at last. We laughed 
and talked. and sang and rambled to our 
heart’s content, and of all the “‘insepa- 
rable” couples of the ‘occasion, I ho- 
nestly admit that Major Rhonlac and 
myself were the most inseparable. But 
still the hour of departure came. The 
sun was quite low, and everybody was 
preparing fur a move homeward, when 
my shadow on crutches came up to me, 
and asked if I would not go down to the 
spring with him. ‘‘ You knowl! have 
not seen it yet,” he said. Jtem: , He 
had seen it at least fifty times in his 
life. 

“ You had better defer seeing it at all, 
then,” said a gentleman standing by. 
“Tt is quite late, and we are just going 
to start home.” 

“Start, by all means, my dear fel- 
low,” said the Major coolly. ‘But I 


must see the spring, and Miss Napier 


must cicerone me. You need not wait 
for us. We will come on after a while.” 

“You better come now, Rhonlac. 
There is no moon to-night, and—” 

The rest of the expostulation was lost, 
for the Major drew my hand within his 
arm, and limped away. We went down 
to the spring——the head of a brook that 
flowed along at the foot of the hill on 
which our church stood—and stayed 
there longer than we had any idea of do- 


ing; stayed, indeed, until the sun final-. 


ly disappeared, and the short’ summer 
twilight was upon us. Then a sense of 
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our delinquency rushed over us, and, 
like a pair of guilty children, we made 
what haste we could back to the church. 
Before we reached it, Major Rhonlac’s 
servant met us, with a face of conster- 
nation. 

‘*T dunno what we'll do, sir,” he be- 
gan, as soon as he saw his master: 
** Raven’s slipped his bridle and gone 
home.” 

‘¢ What ?” 

** Clean gone, sir. Falcon’s here, but 
there ain’t even so much as a sign of 
Raven.” 

Major Rhonlac looked at me with an 
almost ludicrous blankness on his face. 

** Do you hear that ?” hesaid. ‘“‘ What 
will we do?” 

** Are all the rest of the party gone?” 
I asked. 

“Long ago, ma’am,” said the ser- 
vant. ‘‘I ’spect they’re half to town by 
now.” 

‘And one of the ponies is really 
gone?” 

“Gone? Yes’m, ’deed he is! He 
always do go when he gets a chance.” 

**So much the more careless in you 
not to have kept an eye on him,” said 
his master sharply. ‘‘ Well, you will 
simply have to ride Falcon into town, 
and bring out the carriage—that is all. 
Miss Napier, I am very sorry—” 

“*Pray: don’t be sorry for, Major 
Rhonlac,” said I. ‘* An adventure is 
always something for which to be grate- 
ful, and if it was not for keeping you 
out in the night air, F should really en- 
joy the prospect of: staying here a little 
longer.” 

‘Enjoy it then, by all means,” said 
he. ‘The night air is not likely to 
harm me, and, even if it were terribly 
hurtful, we must not:-forget that my ob- 
stinacy kept you here. ; Warren, are you 
not. off yet ?. What are you idling about 
there ?” 

‘I’m going nowy Mars George,” said 
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Warren, who had been fumbling myste- 
riously at Falcon’s harness. ‘‘ You say 
I mus’ bring the carridge, sir?” 

‘* Yes, and be quick about it. Don’t 
let there be any delay whatever, and tell 
my mother we are all safe—do you 
hear ?” 

‘Yes, sir. And ef I see Raven—” 

“‘Confound Raven! Take yourself 
off, and let Falcon do his best for town.” 

Warren obeyed in a trice. _ The clat- 
ter of Falcon’s hoofs on the hard road 
soon died away, and the Major and I 
were alone in a remote country church- 
yard, ten miles from home, at 8 P.M., on 
a July evening. 

‘* Well,” said my companion, seating 
himself on one of the benches and look- 
ing around, ‘‘I call this interesting. I 
should not be surprised if we were treat- 
ed to something of a ghostly flavor 
after a while. Those white tombstones 
over yonder look eerie—don’t you think 
so?” 

‘* Not half as eerie as the solemn quiet 
forest,” said I, glancing at the tomb- 
stones in question as nonchalantly as I 
could. ‘‘ But, if you please, we won’t 
talk about such things. Tell me, in- 
stead, how long it will be before Warren 
can get back.” 

** He ought to be here by ten o’clock,” 
said the Major, taking out his watch, 
and looking at it in the rapidly fading 
twilight, ‘‘ but whether he will or not— 
well, that is quite another thing.” 

**By ten o’clock! Good heavens! 
Are we to sit here until then ?” 

‘There is every probability of our 
doing so—unless we prefer to walk 
about.” 

**O, pray don’t jest, for I am in se- 
rious earnest. Major Rhonlac, you 
don’t mean that really we may have to 
stay here as long as that ?” 

‘* Miss Napier, how far is it to Est- 
ford ?” 

. “Ten miles, is it not?” 
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‘Ten miles, undoubtedly. So, al- 
though the roads are very good, you 
may judge whether we are likely to see 
Warren back in less than two hours.” 

**O, what will become of us?” 

‘* Nothing very terrible, I hope. How- 
ever, I will see that my pistols are all 
right. We may as well be ready for 
emergencies.” 

He drew two small revolvers from a 
belt that was buckled around his waist— 
in those days no man ever went unarm- 
ed—and began exaniningthem. I have 
a natural fondness for fire arms, and 
these pretty death-dealing toys soon di- 
verted my attention from the loneliness 
of the spot, the lateness of the hour, the 
nearness of the tombstones, and the 
whole unpleasant result of my weakness 
for flirtation, and Raven’s weakness for 
running away. We fell into a very in- 
teresting discussion on the subject of 
target shooting, and so a half hour rolled 
by, and the night fairly settled over us. 
As has been already stated, there was no 
moon, and the faint light of the stars 
scarcely pierced through the dense foli- 
age of midsummer to the spot where we 
were sitting. The tombstones had been 
lost to sight some time before, and al- 
though so near together, we could see 
little. more than .a dim outline of each 
other. All around us stretched the 
mighty forest—the forest whose vastness 
awes even by day, but whose solemn 
mystic power can only be known by 
those who have tarried through the long 
watches of the night, and felt the great 
heart of Nature beating in ten thousand 
pulses around them. There was soine- 
thing in the hour which hushed the light 
frivolity on our lips, and after a while 
we grew silent and sat listening to the 
sounds that filled the night. Weird, so- 
lemn sounds they were, but strangely 
attractive. Far in the dim valleys we 
could hear the ripple and dash of falling 
waters, the rustle of innumerable leaves, 
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as some soft wind swept through the 
tall trees and swayed their kingly crests, 
the loud chorus of that insect choir 
which the katydid leads, the hoarse 
croaking of the water-frog, the melan- 
choly hoot of the owl, the plaintive cry 
of the whippowil, and now and then the 
clear sweet voice of that silver-throated 
nightingale, which we call the mocking- 
bird. So, with a little talking and a 
great deal of silence, the next hour aud- 
a half went slowly by. Then, as we be 
gan to say that the carriage ought surely 
to be at hand, a strange soughing blast 
swept through the forest like a moan, 
the tall trees shivered; the smaller ones 
bent, and, in the calm that immediately 
followed, a sudden dead silence seemed 
to settle over all things. Every voice of 
bird or insect was hushed, and the only 
sound still audible was that of the dis- 
tant waters. We looked at each other 
in silent apprehension. ; 

‘Is a storm coming ?” I asked at last. 
‘It feels as if there was.” 

The Major did not answer, but he 
rose, and taking his crutches went out 
into an open space where the sky was 
visible. I followed, and then we saw 
that strange-looking clouds were chasing 
each other across the sky, while an omi- 
nous dark bank was piled on the western 
horizon, through which flashes of forked 
lightning played, and in which was heard 
the low rumble of thunder. 

“Ts it coming?” I asked again. 
dear! what shall we do?” 

“It may pass round,” said my com- 
panion, in a not yery hopeful tone. 
“Judging by the wind, however, I think 
it will come over us in about half an 
hour. Confound that blockhead!” (I 
took it for granted he meant the absent 
Warren.) ‘What are we to do, Miss 
Napier? There’s not a house nearer 
than three miles, and though we might 
have walked that distance if we had set 
out two hours ago, I hardly think we 
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could do it now—you tired and I on 
crutches—before that storm overtakes 
us.” 

‘*Perhaps the carriage will come,” 
suggested I. 

‘*It should be here now; but you see 
it is not. Some accident must have de- 
tained it, and if so there is no counting 
on the time of its arrival. In the mean- 
while, what are we to do?” 

‘¢ Sit down and make the best or worst 
ot it, I suppose,” said I resignedly. ‘If 
only it was not for you I would not mind.” 

** And if only it was not for you J 
would not mind—so we are avery un- 
selfish and philosophical couple. I tell 
you, though, I must do something, and 
I have made up my mind what it shall 
be—I’ll break into the church.” 

** Major Rhonlac !” 

** Horrible, isn’t it? But it must be 
done. We can’t be swept away by a 
hurricane or drowned by a deluge while 
shelter is at hand. See how vivid that 
lightning is, and the thunder begins to 
have the peal of a battery. Come, Miss 
Napier, you must be an accomplice in 
my first feat of burglary.” 

I was in a frame of mind which en- 
sured prompt obedience, and I think I 
should have climbed, or attempted to 
climb, to the top of one of the tall oaks 
rustling over my head, if he had bidden 
me do so. I followed him meekly as he 
limped away toward the church, and did 
not even offer a remonstrance when he 
told me to pick up the largest stone I 
could find and bring it to him. I felt 
about on the ground, in mortal terror of 
touching a frog or a snake, and brought 
him a collection of stones varying in size 
from a bullet toa cannon-ball. He se- 
lected two of them, and by some myste- 
rious means broke the lock of one of the 
side doors of the church. I suppose it 
was by no means a remarkable feat, 
since the fastening must have been o 
the most insecure nature, but I looked 
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on with as much admiration as if he had 
penetrated the best patent safe, and I 
incline to think that he felt quite as vain 
of his success. At all events, we gained 
admittance to the chuich, and not a mi- 
nute too soon. The shelter of a roof 
was hardly over our heads before the 
storm burst with fury. And what a 
storm! The lightning flashed, the thun- 
der pealed, the rain poured in torrents, 
and, as we stood near one of the win- 
dows looking out on the scene, I thought 
I had never beheld anything half so 
grand and so terrific. We were not talk- 
ing at all, and the rage of the tempest 
was at its height when I thought I heard 
a sound like the opening of a window at 
the farther end of the church. I listen- 
ened, scarcely able to believe my own 
ears, and after a moment the noise was 
repeated ina manner that left me no 
doubt but that some one was forcing an 
entrance in that way. I turned toward 
Major Rhonlac, but before I could speak 
he caught my arm, and whispering® ea- 
gerly, ‘‘ Hush—not a word!” drew me 
down into one of the pews, Simulta- 
neously with this was the leap of a heavy 
body from the window to the floor, and 
the sound of rough voices talking. I 
had been strung to such a pitch of ner- 
vous excitement that I really think I 
should have made a fool of myself and 
screamed at this point, if it had not been 
for that firm grasp still on my arm, and 
if I had not heard the click of a pistol. 
This sound brought me to myself more 
quickly than anything else could pos- 
sibly have done—I was so much afraid 
that my companion would fire rashly 
into people who might, like ourselves, 
be merely taking refuge from the storm. 

‘* For God’s sake, take care!” I whis- 
pered. ‘Don’t fire until you know who 
they are.” 

**Don’t be. afraid,” he answered, in 
the same tone. *fI shall only fire in 
self-defence. If I can I will escape their 
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notice. There are two or three of them, 
and I am one man—a cripple. | dis- 
trust them—they can be here for no good 
purpose. If the worst comes—if they 
discern us—open that door and run for 
your life.” 

‘* And leave you here? I would not 
do that.” 

** You must, though.” (The rattle of 
the thunder, and the beating of the rain 
made such a noise that his conversation 
would have been inaudible at six paces.) 
‘“What could you do for me if you stay- 
ed? You must go. Don’t forget that 
—you must go!” 

**Give me one of those: pistols, and, 
if there is need, I will show you what I 
can do—I will show you whether I will 
go.” 

‘ He did not answer—in fact there was 
no time to do so. Heavy steps came 
down the aisle, voices grew louder, more 
distinct, and a broad sheet of lightning 
flashing across the building showed us 
three men, advancing, as it seemed, di- 
rectly toward us. There was the slight- 
est possible movement on Major Rhon- 
lac’s part, and I knew as well as if I had 
seen him the attitude in which he was 
leaning forward, with his finger on the 
trigger of the pistol. Another moment, 
and God only knew what work might be 
done. 

To this day I shudder when I recall 

‘that moment, and the agony of tense ap- 
prehension which I endured. Then I 
began to breathe a little more freely. 
The men sat down in one of the pews 
fronting the pulpit, mot ten yards in ad- 
vance of us, and their first words as- 
sured us that our presence was entirely 
unknown. 

“Strike a light, Jim,” saidone. (The 
reader must pardon me if, in reporting 
this conversation, I omit the fearful oaths 
that garnished every word, and made 
me shiver with a horror quite apart from 
fear.) ‘‘ There’s no danger of any body’s 
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passing on such a night as this, and I’ve 
no mind to sit here in the dark. Strike 
a light.” 

‘Don’t be fool enough to do anything 
of the kind,” said another, roughly. 
‘‘ There’s no counting on chances. The 
road runs a dozen yards off, and it’s bet- 
ter to sit in the dark than to bring some 
prying scoundrel down upon us, and 
then have to shoot him. You better be 
satisfied with havin’ a roof over your 
head—that’s better luck than we had a 
right to expect just about here.” 

‘‘ We'll have to clear out o’ here be- 
fore daylight, though,” said still another. 
‘It’s a pity, too, for the whole country 
will be under water, and devil a foot of 
the road do I know.” 

‘‘Can’t we lie over to-morrow ?” asked 
the first speaker. ‘* There’s no danger 
of any body pokin’ about, and we can 
take a rest and set out fresh at night.” 

“That would bea devilish good no- 
tion if we didn’t have to be in the Yan- 
kee lines by asartin day, and if we were 
not behind time now,” answered number 
two, who seemed to be the leader of the 
party. ‘‘Our time’s none of our own. 
Allen, he told me when he give me the 
papers that our information would be 
worth a mint of gold to the Yankee Ge- 
neral.” 

‘A d——d sight I’d care for that, if 
it wasn’t to be worth some to us, too,” 
said number three, sulkily. ‘‘If it 
warn’t for gettin’ clear myself, I’d never 
go through all this here for every cursed 
Yankee in creation, They’re a set of 
skulking rascals anyhow. 

“You better go back and fight agin 
’em, then,” said the other, jeeringly. 
“Nice quarters they'll give you when 
you git to the rigiment. The Colonel 
hisself will call to ax about your health, 
and the Adjutant he’ll be very partic’lar 
in seein’ to your rations’ bein’ served 
reg’lar. Hard tack and fat bacon is 
good—Hush! what’s that ?” 
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They were all motionless .or a minute, 
and in that minute one might easily 
have heard a pin drop. I knew perfect- 
ly well that the noise which attracted 
heir attention had been an irrepressible 
movement of rage and impatience on 
Major Rhonlac’s part, and it was now 
my turn to lay a warning grasp on his 
arm. I felt him quivering like a hound 
held in leash when the game is in full 
view, but he controlled himself, and, 
since no other movement came, one of 
the men spoke again. 

‘* What the devil should it be? You 
don’t suppose there’s any spies about on 
such a night asthis? It would bea bad 
spot of work for them, if they was. I 
say, Tom, where ’ll we be to-morrow ?” 

‘‘ We'll take to the woods and tramp 
all day,” was the response. ‘‘ There’s no 
time to lose. The Yankees want to 
make a raid, and they don’t know ’zactly 
where to strike. We're a-takin’ the in- 
formation to’em, and if we git there too 
late we'll have no pay, and no thanks 
for our pains.” 

‘* We've got no friends about here, I 
suppose ?” 

“‘Devila one. There ain’t a man 
what wouldn’t turn us over to the fust 
officer what come along, and be glad o’ 
the chance.” 

“ We'll not give,’em the chance, then.” 

‘Not likely. The rain’s slacking off 
a bit, and we’ll start as soon at it holds 
up. Jim, what o’clock do you guess it is?” 

** Can’t be much more ’n eleven.” 

‘We'll sleep three or four hours, 
then. That ’ll give us—hallo! what’s 
that agin? D—n it, boys, as sure as 
you live there’s somethin’ in here !” 

‘¢T heern it, too,” said Jim. ‘‘It was 
like a critter breathin’ ” 

‘* Strike a light,” said the one who 
had first made this demand. “If 
you'd a-done that at fust there ’d a-been 
none o’ these here alarms. Strike it 
now.” 
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A fumbling ensued, and I, the unfor- 
tunate “critter” whose breathing had 
attracted this attention, felt as if the 
very hour of doom had come. My 
tongue clove to the root of my 
mouth, anda cold horror settled over 
me. What mercy could we expect from 
these wretches, if once our presence was 
discovered? What hope of help had we, 
save the help of God? Again I heard a 
sharp, ominous click, and I knew that 
Major Rhonlac had cocked his other 
pistol. He forced it into my hand, and 
as he did so whispered, ‘‘ The door!” 
That moment there was the snap of a 
match, and an instant later a lantern 
flashed full on us. Major Rhonlac had 
risen to his feet, and the first thing the 
deserters saw was the gleam of his uni- 
form. Almost before a single word 
found utterance from their startled lips, 
his pistol rang sharply out, and the fore- 
most one of the group—the one who 
was holding the lantern aloft—staggered 
and fell heavily forward. The light was 
instantly extinguished. There was a se- 
cond’s breathless pause—a pause I shall 
never forget while I live—and then the 
young officer’s voiie rang through the 
darkness. 

‘¢ Surrender, you infernal scoundrels ! 
surrender, if you want any quarter, or 
if you don’t want your brains blown out 
where you stand.” 

_ The reply was a volley of impreca- 
tions, mingled with, ‘‘Tom, we better 
cut for it!” ‘*D—n it, you fool, there’s 
only one man; we'll make an end ot 
him !” and finished by a deep groan from 
the fallen desperado, who, it seems, was 
only wounded. 

“*The door! the door!” said Major 
Rhonlac, in an agonized voice aside to me; 
but I stood my ground firmly. If I had 
been defenceless, I might have left. him 
to face, single-handed, the odds against 
him; but I was armed with a pistol good 
for seven shots, and I knew that those 
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shots would he none the less deadly be- 
cause a woman’s hand pulled the trig- 
ger. ‘*I shall not go,” I said firmly, 
and, as I said it, the ruffians made arush 
upon us. Zwo shots were fired this 
time, but, owing to the darkness, neither 
of them took effect. All they did was 
to show our whereabouts to our assail- 
ants. Before we could shift our posi- 
tion they sprang on us. My God! what 
a scene it was that followed ! 

T have only a dim recollection of it. 
Major Rhonlac was in front, and it was 
with him they grappled, so that fora 
moment there was nothing but curses 
and shots, (zs shots, for the men plain- 
ly had no firearms,) and struggling to be 
heard. I dared not fire for fear of wound- 
ing him, and yet I knew that now above 
all others was the time to aid him. 
Suddenly a flash of vivid lightning show- 
ed me something of the position occu 
pied by the combatants—the next mo- 
ment I fired. Never was a shot more 
random, but it served my purpose—it 
drew one of the wretches off. The next 
moment I felt myself seized in a grasp 
that seemed as if it might have broken 
every bone in my body, so powerful and 
so rough was it. Then horror and re- 
pulsion overcame me, and I uttered such 
a cry as only the anguish of extremity 
could inspire. My captor uttered a fierce 
oath. ‘* By G—d it’s a woman!” he 
cried, and the next moment the pistol 
was wrenched from my hand. It was 
cocked, and in the struggle—for I clung 
to it desperately—went off, discharging 
itself full in the breast of the man who 
held it. He clapped both hands to his 
heart, uttered one deep groan, and fell 
heavily back—I am sure he never breath- 
ed again. 

It was at this moment, while I stood, 
giddy, terror-stricken, unable to move 
or to credit my almost miraculous deli- 
verance, that there came the roll ot 
wheels without, the sound of voices, the 
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gleam of lanterns, the church door burst 
open, and Jack Estmann, together with 
two or three negroes, rushing in. I bare- 
ly saw them, as in a dim, wavering 
dream. I barely uttered one inarticu- 
late cry, and then unconsciousness came 
over me. I knew nothing more. 

When I came to myself I was at home, 
and Ellen’s face was bending over me. 
The first thing I thought of was the veil, 
the second was Major Rhonlac. When 
I inquired about the latter, my sister 
shook her head, and looked grave. 
When I pressed m+ inquiries, and plain- 
ly showed that thev must be answered, I 
was told that he lay very ill—that in- 
deed his injuries were of such a serious 
nature that the doctors hardly gave any 
hope of his recovery. The deserters, 
who were also paid spies of the enemy, 
had, however, been captured, only onc 
of them being uninjured, the other mor- 
tally wounded, and the third stone-dead. 
It will save trouble to state here that the 
wounded died, and the survivor was 
court-martialed and hanged. The car- 
riage had been unavoidabiy delayed— 
partly by a series of accidents, partly by 
the storm—and Jack’s presence was easi- 
ly accounted for on the score of the poor 
fellow’s infatuation for me. The veil, I 
regret to say, disappeared mysteriously, 
and was never recovered. Ellen is ot 
the opinion that the deserter stole it, and 
therefore she magnanimously overlooks 
its loss, (considering it in the light of 
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one of the fortunes of war,) but 7 am.of 
the opinion that I dropped it in the 
course of that ramble to the spring, 
which was purchased at such a dear 
cost, and therefore I still mourn it with 
that keen self-reproach which gives an 
added edge to grief. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
all Estford rang with our adventure, and 
that I soon found myself the heroine, 
par exccllence, of the hcur. I steadily 
declined to be lionized, however, until 
the hero was well enough to bear me 
company and receive his full share of 
the honors due him. It was a long time 
before this could be. It was a long time 
that fever ran riot in these young veins, 
and during this time he had never again 
to reproach me with being the only one 
absent from his bedside. Indeed, I was 
such a constant visitor there that our 
flirtation grew into something better 
than flirtation—into a warm and deep 
friendship. I never knew a braver soul 
or a more tender heart than that of this 
gallant gentleman, and chief among all 
the bitter pangs of those bitter four years 
is counted the one I felt when the news 
came that he had fallen; at the close of 
a day’s fierce. battle, just as the long 
lines of opposing steel wavered, and the 
Red-Cross was borne forward with a rush 
of triumph—-fallen with the cry of vic- 
tory on his lips, and with the light ot 
victory in the eyes that ‘‘ looked proudly’ 
to Heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 
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DEAD ISSUES. 


AY yi are told of late, and some- 
AV | what persistently, that the De- 
bafAead) mocratic party must present no 
dead issues in the coming canvass. 
Editors of journals, whose Democracy 
must be zealous since it has been so re- 
cently acquired, and whose political 
principles must have great delicacy, since 
they are so difficult to understand, ite- 
rate and reiterate this advice. A few 
gentlemen who sit at Washington for 
some constituents, and are supposed to 
represent something or somebody, in a 
collection of platitudes humorously 
styled ‘‘an address,” impertinertly and 
Officiously repeat the same command. 
Each Dugald Dalgetty who scents the 
possibility of new plunder through the 
driving of the foul birds from the dove- 
cote, and is anxious to come over to 
the winning side, joinsin the cry. Every 
fellow of easy political virtue who keeps 
himself in the middle part of the plank 
as it see-saws, sings the same cuckoo 
song. Right and left, down the middle, 
and up again through the political dance, 
we hear the words passing from mouta 
to mouth— ‘‘ No dead issues.” 
Despite the source from which it 
‘comes, the advice is good, and we ac- 
cept it. It seems rather superfluous, 
however. A dead issue is beyond the 
power of resuscitation. No effort can 
give it life. » Any question which is dead 
is at issue no longer. A dead issue is 
an absurdity in terms. It can scarcely 
be, therefore, that we are to take ‘the 
term in its literal significance. We pre- 
sume that these fellows mean by ‘‘ dead 
issues” such as are impracticable to de- 
termine, or are of inferior moment, or 
have no immediate interest, or perhaps 


combine all three of these defects. The 
men who cry out so lustily against dead 
issues must mean, if they mean any- 
thing, that the Democratic party should 
select as the great objective point of the 
campaign something of immediate and 
pressing interest to the people, on which 
the two parties differ as parties, and on 
the opposing sides of which each party 
is ranged unanimously. If that be the 
meaning, we accept the advice, and are 
perfectly willing to ignore and discard 
all dead issues. At the same time this 
does not involve the abandoment of the 
cardinal principles which the Democratic 
party holds to be the basis of a wise ad- 
ministration of public affairs. To aban- 
don those is to disband the party alto- 
gether. It may still be a party, but not 
the Democratic party. All that it wants 
is a live issue which shall be distinct, 
and shall result in converting skirmish- 
ing into a pitched battle. 

What question have we that fulfils all 
the indications? 

The Republican party holds the ad- 
ministration of the Federal and of the 
greater part of such of the State govern- 
ments as are not under the rvle of scal- 
lawagocracy. It is therefore the party 
in place. The Democratic party holds 
control of a few northern and western 
States. It is the party out of place. 
The attempt is to be made to change 
this condition of affairs. The opposi- 
tion asks to be the administration. It 
can only succeed in this by an aggres- 
sive policy. Those who besiege can not 
fight on the defensive. The key-note 
of the attack is the weak point of the 
enemy. If you can find your opponents 
in a state.of discord on any question, it 
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is an opening for an attack, providing 
your own forces to be a unit on the 
question. Now, on the banking system, 
on the resumption of specie payments, 
on a protective against a revenue tariff, 
and on the method of obtaining and col- 
lecting the revenue, the Republican 
party is a heterogeneous and incoherent 
mass, But unfortunately the Democratic 
party is no more united on these subjects 
than its opponents. It has also its pro- 
tectionists, its paper-money men, and its 
theorists of all kinds. We are opposed 
to the present banking system, we are 
in favor of a revenue tariff, and against 
the pr-nciple of protection, and we pre- 
fer to have Federal revenue collected by 
the States; but we are painfully sensi- 
ble that if we, succeeded in having our 
views on these matters adopted, to their 
extreme development, as the party ex- 
pression, while we would gain numbers 
of Republican, we would lose some De- 
mocratic votes. It would be a mere ex- 
change of forces. Norwillit answer to 
ignore all these questions, and make an 
attack solely upon the faults of adminis- 
tration. The Republicans have un- 
doubtedly been corrupt and extravagant. 
They have favored all kinds of jobs, and 
plundered the treasury without scruple 
or stint. With them, fraud, waste, and 
positive peculation, have been the con- 
stant practice. But, not even when they 
are caught red-handed—not even while 
their leaders, the refuse and scum of all 
parties, including every rogue of note 
that ever infested the Democratic camp, 
are daily detected and exposed in vil- 
lainy—not even while the result of their 
mismanagement and misrule is shown 
in disordered finances and paralyzed 
trade—will they admit the truth. They 
prate of honesty with their hands in the 
public pocket. No drunken street-walk- 
er more loudly boasts of her unimpeach- 
able virtue than these political sneak- 
thieves do of their incorruptible inte- 
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grity. To assail them for their viola- 
tions of the Constitution is proper 
enough; but to what end? They admit 
these, and while they palliate them un- 
der the plea of necessity, retort further 
with the damning fact, the Democratic 
party, as a party, however individual 
members might protest, acquiesced in 
the usurpation, and even selected as its 
candidate one who had himself suggest- 
ed and carried out a gross violation of 
the rights of the citizen. What is want- 
ed is a question, on one side of which 
the Democratic party, and on the other 
of which the Republican party, is one 
and indivisible. Then issue is at once 
joined, and the result means something. 

Just such a question is before us. The 
Republicans assume the equality of the 
various races of men, which the Demo- 
crats deny. The Republicans assert 
that the negro, the Mongolian, and all 
other species of the genus Homo are the 
same in mental power, and in capacity 
to govern, and therefore should have a 
voice in government here, if they live 
here; while the Democrats aver that the 
administration of public affairs can only 
be rightfully ana successfully given to 
the bearded or white race. Here then 
is the real live issue of the day. It is 
not theoretical. There is an absolute 
attempt to bring about this equality. 
We have in the Southern States negro 
legislators and magistrates, a mulatto 
lieutenant-govern or, a quadroon sena- 
tor, and we are to have some semi-ba- 
boon members of the lower House ot 
Congress. It is a question which has to 
be met—a practical question evident to 
our senses of sight, hearing, and even 
smell; and it carries with it the ques. 
tion, if not of the validity of so-called 
constitutional amendments, yet their 
early and absolute repeal. 

Yet there are men in the Democratic 
party arrogating to themselves the po- 
sition of leaders, who endeavor to thrust 
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out of sight this vital and terrible ques- 
tion, and to bring forward in its stead 
matters of minor importance, or to re- 
vive some that are in a state of sus- 
pended animation. These same men 
have led the Democracy for years, and 
their lead has resulted in disaster. The 
Maclvors, we are told, had a phantom 
whose appearance heralded misfortune 
to the family. These men have been 
the Carmac Diel of the Democratic par- 
ty, and wherever they appear at the 
front defeat is imminent. It was they 
who committed the folly of nominating, 
during a civil war, a military man upon 
a platform opposing the war, and keep- 
ing him as a candidate after he had re- 
pudiated the conditions of his nomina- 
tion. The result was that thousands of 
sincere Democrats evinced their resent- 
ment at his lack of consistency by ab- 
senting themselves from the polls. The 
same men afterwards forced the nomina- 
tion of a courteous gentleman, honorable 
enough, but who had proved himself a 
lion in words and a hare in deeds. On 
him the honest masses set the mark of 
their disapproval, by throwing him in 
nearly every State thousands behind his 
party vote. These men are our political 
Bourbons, * learning nothing and for- 
getting nothing.” In spite of two severe 
lessons, they are now intriguing to no- 
minate some political eunuch ; and hope 
to substitute issues that are dead, buried, 
and irretrievably damned, for a live and 
absorbing question, whose discussion 
will impart courage, dash and enthu- 
siasm to the Democzaatic party, and ter- 
ror, hesitation and despair to its ene- 
mies. 
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Fortunately these intriguers will fail 
from the very imminence of the danger 
to our institutions, and the keen percep- 
tion of the people. The thick-lipped, 
woolly-headed, flat-nosed, crook-shin- 
ned, splay-footed, small-brained, and 
skunk-smelling negro, is having his 
claims to a political and social equality 
practically pressed. The issue is less 
whether we shall have a good govern- 
ment than if we shall have a government 
at all; not so much the existence of re- 
presentative institutions as whether our 
race shall remain pure or hybridized. 
That, indeed, implies the others. The 
burlesque legislatures of the South, each 
looking like a congregation of apes, are 
sliding northward. The issue these help 
to make cannot be evaded or ignored. 
It exists, and it is here. For or against 
it men must take their stand. It is the 
Aaron’s rod of politics, and for the time 
swallows all others. The Republicans 
will have it so, and we accept the gage 
of battle. Time-servers, policy-mong- 
ers, political tricksters, and noodles in 
general, must not hope to shirk the real 
point of attack. They have issued the 
mandate of ‘*no dead issues,” and we 
obey it with pleasure. But we point out 
the real live issue and confine them to 
it. We “‘ accept the situation ;” but the 
situation is made by itself and not by 
them. We are willing that our leaders 
should have place and power, provided 
they allow us to win it for them honestly, 
and on such an issue that the triumph 
may benefit the people; but not other- 
wise. Will they give us the chance? 
Or, having had two severe lessons, do 
they really require a third ? 


TRAES 
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THE GOLDEN GIANT. 


INCE upon a time, during the 
reign of the good Caliph Ha- 
roon ul Rusheed, there lived 

in a little hut, in a forest near the boun- 
dary line of Persia, a young man, a 
wood-cutter, named Hoosaun. To 
share his fortunes and cheer his labors, 
he had three companions—a grey cat, 
with a black tail, a brindled dog, with 
black ears, and a brown he-goat, with a 
long yellow beard, and large, curved 
horns. The cat was named Mrrran, the 


dog, Brant, and the goat, Billyvang. 
The three brutes were very fond of their 
master, and used to play a great many 


tricks to amuse him. When he took his 
meals, the cat would sit on his shoulder, 
the dog sit upon a stool by his side, and 
the goat caper around the room, each 
waiting to receive a tit-bit from his 
hands. But in spite of the fondness of 
the animals, and their occasional gam- 
bols, he grew weary of his lot. He saw 
none of his kind, except old Buddir ad 
Deen, the superintendent of the forest, 
who stopped once a month to pay him 
his scanty wages, and the owners of the 
pack mules, who came every fortnight to 
carry away the faggots he cut, and to 
bring him some few matters for his use. 
He determined to see more of the world 
that lay around him, and the people that 
dwelt therein. Therefore, one day he 
took his cat in his arms, whistled for his 
dog and goat to follow, and started to 
seek his fortune. As he had heard that 
allthe wise men came from the East, he 
concluded that it would be folly to go in 
any other than a westward direction. 
Once started, so rapidly did he travel, 
that by the time it was high noox, he 


was many miles distant from his former 
habitation. 

The day was hot, and Hoosaun was 
tired; so he sat down to rest undera 
grove of palm trees, that stood in a spot 
where two roads met. Here he took 
some dates and dried fish from his wal- 
let, together with some barley bread, 
and shared his fare with his dumb com- 
panions. Hardly had he finished his 
meal, when he beheld approaching him 
a very old man, clad in a dress which 
showed him to bea peasant. He had 
been taught to respect age, so he made 
his proper obeisance to the new comer, 
who acknowledged the salutation. 

‘*Father,” said Hoosaun, ‘ whither 
do these two roads lead ?” 

‘‘That on the right,” was the reply, 

‘leads to a village whither I am return- 
ing, after a journey to Bagdat. Come 
with me, and you shall be welcome.” 

‘¢ But whither does the left road lead ?” 
inquired the young man. 

“To ruin.” 

‘*Ah!” said Hoosaun. ‘‘I heard a 
wood-cutter say that the eldest son of the 
Caliph, whom may Alla preserve ! was 
on the road to ruin. I must go there 
then, and I may chance tosee His Royal 
Highness.” 

** Beware of such folly!” exclaimed 
the other. ‘At the end of that road 
you come to the dominions of the Golden 
Giant.” 

“Is he made of gold then?” 

‘No! though his skin is of a golden 
hue; but he is so called because he is 
possessed of enormous riches. His cas- 
tle is filled with gold and pearls and 
precious stones; chamber on chamber 
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is studded with diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds; and the grove around is filled 
with statues of solid gold, numbering 
many thousands. He is tall, over eight 
feet in height, and has < tiger’s instead 
of a human head on his shoulders. He 
welcomes eagerly all travellers, and 
feasts them. But woe to the man who 
accepts his hospitality! He soon gives 
him a task to do beyond his power, and 
if he refuse or fail, destroys him. So 
think no more 4f him, but come with me 
to our village «nd repose after the heat 
of the day ” 

‘* All you have told me,” said Hoo- 
saun, ‘‘only makes me eager to see a 
palace so splendid, and a being so 
strange. I can sit here no longer.” 


So saying he rose up, and followed by 
his cat, his dog and his goat, walked 
swiftly along the left hand road. It 
brought him, after an hour’s brisk walk, 


to a thick grove enclosed by a high wall. 
There was a huge gate, but it was wide 
open, and Hoosaun entered. The spot 
was a vast succession of garden and fo- 
rest, filled with the rarest flowers and 
shrubs, interspersed with fruit trees, 
with the most luscious fruits on the 
branches or strewn along the ground. 
Every few steps that he made he came 
across statues of gold, curiously fashion- 
ed. No true believer would have so 
violated the laws of the Prophet as to 
have made such close and hideously true 
images, and Hoosaun believed them to 
be the work of wicked infidels, or malig- 
nant Djinni. Some were standing, some 
were sitting, some lying down; some 
wore an angry and some a pleased ex- 
pression on their countenances. Pre- 
sently, however, he came to one before 
which he paused. 

It was that of a beautiful young girl, 
with a face and figure as perfect as one 
of the hooris, with a sweet and modest 
expression upon her countenance. She 
stood in the centre of a group of beauti- 
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ful girls, in various attitudes; but she 
outshone the rest in the wonderful sym- 
metry of her form and features. Hoo- 
saun stood perfectly entranced with the 
sight; but his four-footed friends exhi- 
bited some impatience, and he unwill- 
ingly proceeded on his journey. Ina 
short while he came in sight of the 
palace. Without any hesitation he 
knocked upon the huge door. 

With a clanging sound, followed by a 
low strain of music, the door opened, 
and showed a wide court. On the oppo- 
site side, from the verandah of the main 
palace, then advanced to meet him, a 
tall figure which he recognized from the 
old man’s description. There were the 
tiger’s head, the skin and hands of gold, 
and all wrapped in the richest of royal 
robes. The cat and the dog and the 
goat crouched behind their master, who 
advanced without fear. 

‘* Welcome, Hoosaun,” said the Gol- 
den Giant. ‘*I expected you and your 
train. Follow me.” 

The giant entered the building by a 
door which opened of its own accord, 
and Hoosaun and his three dumb triends 
followed. 

The old man had not told half of the 
marvels of the place. The apartment in 
which they stood was lofty. The walls 
were of lapis lazuli; and the roof, which 
was of one great slab of chalcedony that 
softened the light it transmitted, was 
upheld by pillars of burnished gold, fill- 
ed with precious stones. Soft carpets 
from Ispahan covered the floor, and 
silken ottomans lined the walls. In 
the centre was a richer carpet, upon 
which the giant motioned his guest to be 
seated, and sat down beside him, taking 
no notice of the animals that drew near, 
though one of them was unclean by the 
law. No sooner were they seated than 
the giant clapped his hands, and two 
ebony slaves, clad in white and gold, 
brought in pipes and coffee. 
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For a while they smoked in silence, 
but at last the giant said: 
“You have come. 

seek ?” 

‘¢Food and shelter,” answered Hoo- 
saun. 

“You shall have both for twenty-four 
hours, and longer if you earn them.” 

He clapped his hands again, and two 
slaves entered who bore two flagons and 
drinking cups, and removed the coffee 
cups and pipes. 

“‘Wine is forbidden to the true Moo- 
sulmaun,” said Hoosaun, gravely, ‘‘but 
this is of Shiraz, which is nectar, and 
against nectar the blessed prophet says 
no word. But if we had a small frag- 
ment of cheese, the flavor of the drink 
would be very much improved.” 

“It would be useless to bring it,” re- 
turned the giant. ‘‘ Nosooner is cheese 
set before me than a great green rat en- 
ters and carries it off.” 

“Why does your lordship not have 
him killed ?” 

“He is an enchanter, and my enemy, 
who takes that shape to annoy me.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Hoosaren. 
“Come here, Mrrran!” And when the 
cat came he hid her under his tunic. 
“Now,” he continued, ‘“‘send for the 
cheese, and if the rat were twenty times 
an ogre he shall be taught how wicked it 
is to steal.” 

“Do that,” said the giant, **and you 
shall have as much gold as a mule can 
carry.” 

The cheese was brought by the two 
slaves, and placed before the two. In 
an instant a great green rat, as large as 
a rabbit, came quickly in, and pounced 
upon the dish. Hoosaun raised the 
edge of the tunic, and Mrrran sprang at 
once upon the intruder, and in an in- 
stant dispatched him. The next mo- 
ment she sprang back in terror. The 
rat was gone, but in his stead there lay 
a dead man, with his throat torn open. 


What do you 
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The giant clapped his hands, when 
the two slaves came again, and on a sig- 
nal removed the body. 

‘* And now, let us enjoy ourselves,” 
said the giant, ‘‘ for we are prisoners for 
four and twenty hours.” 

** Why so?” inquired Hoosaun. 

‘* Because to-morrow the wolf comes.” 

At this Hoosaun expressed his per- 
plexity, whereupon the giant explained. 
It appeared that once every year a huge 
wolf came to the door of the castle, and 
all its inmates were obliged to remain 
within, or be devoured. 

** Why not kill him ?” inquired Hoo- 
saun. 


“*He is an enchanter, and another of 
my enemies, and a sabre or lance will 
have no effect on him.” 

*“My dog, Brant, has no more res- 
pect for an enchanter than my cat, 


Mrrran.” 

‘But this wolf immediately tears 
open the throat of any dog who is daring 
enough to meet him.” 

““That, indeed!” said Hoosaun. 
“We can attend to that too. Let me 
have some leather, a hundred nails with 
points like knife-blades, a needle, an awl 
and thread.” 

The slaves were summoned, and the 
required articles were soon brought, the 
giant saying— 

**Rid me of this wolf, and you shall 
have as many diamonds as two mules 
can carry.” 

Hoosaun at once set to work, filling 
and emptying his cupat times, while the 
giant looked curiously on. The young 
man fashioned a gorget for the neck of 
Brant, which he fitted carefully. Then 
he made a hundred holes in the leather, 
through which he placed the knife-bladed 
nails, with the blades outward. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘the wolf will find 
enough to do.” 

The giant laughed, and the two fin- 
ished their wine. Then clapping his 
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hands, the giant summoned the slaves, 
who led Hoosaun to a gorgeous cham- 
ber, the walls of which were of mala- 
chite, ornamented with opals of great 
fire, and furnished with a bed ot down, 
upon which Hoosaun, having been dis- 
robed by the attendants, soon sank to 
sleep—his cat near him on the pillow, 
his dog on a lion’s skin at the door, 
and the goat crouched in a corner. 

When he awoke it was broad day. 
Hoosaun found his coarse clothes were 
gone, and in their stead a suit of silk 
and linen, with a velvet jacket, and a 
sash made of a cashmere shawl of sur- 
passing fineness. Slippers of yellow 
leather, studded with diamonds, were 
beside the bed, and a sabre of the finest 
Damascus steel lay near a magnificent 
turban. He clapped his hands, ard the 
slaves entered and led him to a bath. 
When he had bathed they dressed him 
in his new robes. 

‘The wolf is here,” said the giant, 
when his guest appeared in the hall. 

Hoosaun fastened the gorget upon 
the neck of Brant, and the two crossed 
the court-yard, where the great gate 
opened, and they sallied forth. The 
wolf sprang at once toward them, and 
seized the throat of the dog. But the 
sharp blades of the knives wounded his 
mouth, and he released his hold. The 
next moment the jaws of Brant met in 
the neck of his antagonist, who fell dead. 
But the dog whimpered and retreated, 
for there, with his throat torn wide open, 
lay the body of a man. 

The giant clapped his hands, where- 
upon two black slaves came and removed 
the unsightly object; and the host and 
guest returned to the palace. 

On the following morning, as they 
were breaking their fast, the giant thus 
addressed Hoosaun : 

‘You have one more task to perform, 
though I doubt if you can succeed in ‘it. 
A mile southward from this is the great 
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cavern of Gloom, wherein dwells the 
last and the chief of my enemies, the 
Enchanter Almazoor, surrounded by his 
slaves, the Djinni of the Burning Belt. 
In the centre.of the great hall of fire, 
guarded by a ring of flames, upon a pe- 
destal of brass, lies the ring of Gamoor, 
a potent talisman, which ensures the 
obedience of the Djinni, and without it 
no man can overcome Almazoor.” 

**T will go and seize it,” said Hoo- 
saun. 

‘* Stay,” exclaimed the giant. ‘‘Itis 
written that the flames can be only pass- 
ed by the only son of an only son of an 
only son, riding upon a steed with a 
beard and horns.” 

‘Very good,” said Hoosaun. ‘I am 
an only son, my father was an only son, 
and he has often told me that my grand- 
father was an onlyson. As for the horse, 
I have none of such a breed; but there 
is my goat Billyvang. He will carry me 
as well as any horse that was ever foaled, 
and as for beard and horns, he can not 
be matched in the world.” 

** Succeed,” said the giant, ‘‘and 
you shall name your own reward.” 

Hoosaun called Billyvang, and after 
having received directions, a small key, 
a vessel of water, and a loose robe from 
the giant, departed at once on his way 
to the cavern of Gloom. When he ap- 
proached the spot, which was situated in 
the depths of a dark pine forest, he met 
a dwarf, who grinned at him, and said: 

‘¢ Many come, but few go back.” 

‘¢ That is to beseen!” said Hoosaun, 
and he pressed on to the entrance of the 
cavern, which was in a great rock. 
Here, he found a huge brazen door, 
closed and fastened. He knocked three 
times, but no one came. He went to 
the other side of the rock, and found no 
entrance there. He turned, and found 
the dwarf standing beside him, while Bil- 
lyvang was browsing among the bushes. 

‘¢ Many come, but few enter.” 
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“We shall see !” said Hoosaun, who 
went again to the great door, and ex- 
amined it carefully. At length, he be- 
held a small keyhole, into which he fit- 
ted the key given by the giant, and 
turning it, the door opened with a great 
noise. Hoosaun was about to enter, 
when the dwart reached after him with 
his long arms to drawhim back ; but he 
sprang forward, and the dwarf only ob- 
tained his loose robe. 

As he entered, a jet of fire shot up 
from the earth before him, but he 
emptied on it the flask of water, where- 
upon it went out. 

Hoosaun looked at the scene around 
him. In the centre of the lofty vault 
was a pillar, upon which, on a‘square 
block of gold, was a ring set with a sin- 
gie diamond of great size, which spar- 
kled like a living fire, reflecting the light 
from a circle of fierce flames that debar- 
red all access. Around and past the 
flames in ceaseless motion were the 
Djinni, clad in sombre robes, and with 
a girdle of firearound each. They took 
no notice of the intruder, except to bar 
his passage toward the flames. 

-Hoosaun whistled to the goat, who 
bounded through the entrance and came 
to his side. In an instant he was mount- 
ed, and dashed through the flaming cir- 
cle, which gave way at his approach. 

Reaching upwards, Hoosaun seized 
the ring. At that momert the dwarf 
fell dead, no longer a dwarf, but the 
body of a vigorous man. A moment 
more, and borne by a number of invisi- 
ble hands, Hoosaun was carried out of 
the cavern. 

Once there the whole country appear- 
ed to be changed. The rough rock re- 
mained, but it was the summit of a hill, 
from which Hoosaun beheld at its foot, 
the minarets and roofs of a large city, 
while the vast plain that stretched on 
either side was filled with shining rivers, 
fertile fields and handsome villages. As 
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he descended by a wide and easy road, 
he met a cavalcade, conducting a rider- 
less horse splendidly caparisoned. The 
commander of the troop saluted him, 
and said.: 

“* My lord, will you please to mount?” 
His Majesty, the Sooltaun Kummir al 
Zammaun, awaits you.” 

Hoosaun, though he had never heard 
of the Sooltaun before, mounted the 
horse, wondering meanwhile what had 
become of the Golden Giant. They 
rode on and entered the city, where they 
were received by a number of the eldest 
among the citizens, headed by the cadee; 
and as they advanced, great crowds at- 
tended them, with loud cries of ‘‘ Long 
live the Sooltaun Kummiral Zummaun, 
and long live our deliverer, the Prince 
Hoosaun !” 

**So,” said Hoosaun to _himselt, 
‘there is a prince here of my name. I 
hope he isa good fellow, and a little bet- 
ter than his highness at Bagdat.” 

It was not long before they arrived at 
the palace of the Sooltaun, which, 
though the great wall was absent, Hoo- 
saun at once recognized as the castle of 
the Golden Giant. As he entered the 
reception chamber, he beheld a throne 
of gold, studded with diamonds in place 
of the carpet which had been there be- 
fore, and on this, surrounded by a glit- 
tering array of nobles of the court, was 
the Sooltaun, in the shape of a hand- 
some man of middle age, whose face 
was strange, but whose figure was fami- 
liar. 

*“Hoosaun,” said the Sooltaun, ‘‘ to 
your coolness and courage we owe that 
this kingdom of Avghaunistaun is re- 
leased from the enchantment which has 
wrapped it for a hundred years, and 
which dwarfed the realm to a few square 
miles, turned the houses of my principal 
cities to trees, and its people to statues 
of gold. I promised if you succeeded to 
give you what reward you might claim. 
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Name it, and by the beard of the Pro- 
phet, it is yours. Do not hesitate, up 
to half of my treasury, or even half of 
my kingdom.” 

‘‘T have no ambition for swaying a 
sceptre, your majesty,” was the reply. 
** As for wealth, the mule load of gold 
earned by my cat, and the two mule 
loads of diamonds fought for by my dog, 
are sufficient. But, as I entered your 
dominions, I beheld a statue of a lady 
surrounded by others, as the moon by 
stars. If all such were human, and have 
returned to their natural state, she must 
be alive. I demand her for my wife.” 

‘* Your demand is granted. But how 
will you be able to identify her ?” 

‘*T would knowher among a thousand 
by her features. But she also had on 
her right arm a bracelet, representing a 
lizard, half swallowed by a serpent.” 

The Sooltaun colored, and looked em- 
barrassed for a moment, while there was 
a low murmur among the courtiers, fol- 
lowed by a dead silence. 

** Hoosaun,” said the Sooltaun, ‘‘ the 
word of a monarch is sacred, and I shall 
keep mine, though I would have prefer- 
red it otherwise. The lady you have 
described can be no other than my 
daughter, and her husband must 
be the heir to my cominions, as 
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I have no living son to succeed me.” 

The Sooltaun waved his hands, when 
the courtiers departed. Kummir al 
Zummaun then led Hoosaun to an inner 
chamber, where he found the lady 
Etoeh, whom he recognized. The prin- 
cess felt at once a lively interest in the 
stranger, and expressed a modest satis- 
faction when she learned that he was to 
be her future husband. The two were 
married on the following week, amid 
great rejoicings, and Hoosaun was de- 
clared heir tothe throne. In due course 
of time Kummir al Zummaun died, and 
the Sooltaun Hoosaun succeeded him, 
reigning long and happy. The cat, the 
dog and the goat were fed and housed so 
long as they lived at the public expense, 
and to fix the memory of their acts in the 
public mind, every succeeding Sooltaun 
of Avghaunistaun had a cat named 
Mrrran, a dog named Brant, and a goat 
named Billyvang. 

As for the Djinni of the Burning Belt, 
Hoosaun at once dismissed them until 
he should have occasion for their servi- 
ces. The ring of Gamoor, which they 
are bound to serve still, remains in the 
royal treasury; but it has never been 
used—at least no one has heard of the 
Brothers of the Burning Belt from that 
day to this. 


SA 
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¥ vy HAT causes the noise of the 


VW. woods? In walking through 
NAS them, on a spring morning, no 
human being within sound of my voice, 
Ihave suddenly been roused from medi- 
tation by a mysterious commingling of 
sounds. I could see no one, hear no 
one. They are the voices of nature, and 
if hearing were as much assisted by 
science as sight, we might be able to 
understand this now dead language. 

Horace Smith tells us they preach as 
powerfully as human lips: 

“Your voiceless lips, O, flowers, are living 
preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 

rom loneliest nook.” 

Spring’s earliest mentor is the little 
wind-flower, the delicate Anemone; its 
fragility tells an eloquent tale of the 
transitiousness of earth’s purest, bright- 
est joys. In the first days of spring the 
forests are almost carpeted with it, but 
in a few weeks it disappears, and hardier 
plants come from its grave. 

The star-flower often grows side by 
side with the Anemone, and its snowy 
petals seem to brighten the sad morale 
of its companion, and point in emblem 
toa home beyond the stars. 

Botanists term a bright, blue-eyed 
flower ‘‘ Forget-me-not,” but every heart 
has its own ‘‘ Ferget-me-not.” To the 
cold, weary-hearted statesman, who has 
climbed fame’s dizzy height, the simple 
white rose recalls the bush that grew by 
his father’s door, and his heart feels the 
old thrill, as he remembers the bud that 
he culled and fastened in Jessie’s curls. 
Some of the greatest minds of earth 
' have felt the influence of these memory 


keys. Napoleon often spoke tenderly of 
his father’s garden in Corsica. The Me- 
dian Queen of Nebuchadnezzar pined so 
sadly for the hills and flowers of her 
childhood’s home, that the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon were reared to comfort 
her. A geranium always bloomed in 
the library of the great statesman, Fox; 
it had been his mother’s favorite flower. 
Pope, wher almost crazed by the keen 
shafts of Lady Mary and Lord Hervey, 
would retire to his seat near a violet bed. 
When a loved and loving child, one cor- 
ner in his tiny garden was appropriated 
to violets. 

It seems strange that the cold, bleak 
countiy of Sweden should have pro- 
duced one of the greatest naturalists in 
the world, Linnzeus. He became, by 
constant study, so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the nature and habits of flowers, 
that he constructed a dial of them which 
marked the hours so accurately that he 
scarcely needed another time-piece; at 
each succeeding hour a blossom unfold- 
ed. Many of the most forcible lessons 
of Holy Writ are floral allegories, and 
the loving-kindness of God is strongly 
portrayed in strewing our paths with 
these lovely mentors which speak to us 
so gently of this love in their beauty and 
sweet perfume. 

Shakespeare’s morals and sentiments 
wear many a floral crown ; bright flowers 
mingle in his gayest and saddset scenes, 
Perdita, in the ‘“‘ Winter’s Tale,” uses 
them as emblems ot the seasons of life. 
At the feet of old age, she lays rue and 
rosemary; the brow of middle-age she 
crowns with summer flowers, lavender, 
mint, marjoram, and“ marigoid; and 
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scatters over the young, primroses, lilies, 
violets, and daffodils.’ Horace adopts 
ivy and myrtle as a comparison for 
youth, and dried leaves for old age. 

The perfume of flowers is often a tele- 
gram from memory; some sweet home- 
picture is portrayed—a twilight gather- 
ing of father, mother, brothers and sis- 
ters on the old veranda, the air filled with 
the delicious odors of wild grape and 
honey-suckle. The mossy marbles have 
rested on these dear forms many long 
years, but zow they are fresh, as if the 
farewell kiss had just been given. 

Leigh Hunt has some pleasant ideas 
on the perfume of flowers: ‘‘Oh, world 
of mystery, everywhere hanging about 
us and within us! Who can even in 
imagination penetrate into the depths of 
the phenomena of our daily life? Take, 
for instance, one of those pots of Narcis- 
si. We have ourselves had a plant of 
the variety known as the soleil d’or, in 
flower, in a sitting-room, for six weeks, 
during the depths of winter, giving forth 
the whole of that time, without, (as far 
as we know,) ceasing even during sleep, 
(for we need hardly tell our readers that 
plants do sleep,) the same full stream of 
fragrance. Love itself does not seem to 
preserve more absolutely its wealth, 
while most liberally dispensing it. That 
fragrance has a material basis, though 
we cannot detect it by our finest tests. 
. What millions of millions of atoms must 
go to the formation of even a single 
gust, as it were, of this divine flower- 
breath! Yet this goes on through se- 
conds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, and 
ceases only with the health of the flower 
petals. Where, then, in these petals— 
these thin, unsubstantial cream flakes— 
may we look to find stored up all these 
inexhaustible supplies? Where, indeed? 
And if they are not stored up, but newly 
created as given forth—is not that even 
more wonderful? Would that any one 
could show us the nature and modes of 
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operation of such miraculous chemistry.” 

Beautiful objects of God’s celestial hus- 
bandry! Your sway is universal; ye 
are interwoven with every science and 
art, and have a language of your own 
for the mind and heart. ‘‘ Ye speak, 
like the eye and lip, what the tongue 
may not reveal.” Every fibre of a lov- 
er’s being may be thrilling with unutter- 
able love, but language, erewhile so pro- 
lific, is barren; all the old avenues o 
speech are too rough for the conveyance 
of the heart’s new treasure. Nature fur- 
nishes the sesame, With trembling hand 
the sweet hawthorn blossom and iris are 
given! The delicate flush of the cheek, 
the quick, down-cast glance of the maid- 
en show the tale is told, the heart’s deep 
thoughts are revealed. 

An eastern lover deems written cha- 
racters too cold and harsh for the glow- 
ing passions of the mind, and his lady- 
love receives the out-pouring of his de- 
votion from the eloquent lips of beauti- 
ful flowers, and his kisses are wafted to 
her lips by their sweet perfume. 

The Persian tulip, whose blossom is 
scarlet and the centre of its brilliant cup 
black, presents to the Eastern houri a 
gratifying picture of her lover—his face 
glowing with the intensity of his pas- 
sion, and his heart, like a coal, con- 
sumed by its fires. The gift of a rose 
expresses maturity of affection. Des- 
pair is breathed by the entwining of myr- 
tle, cypress, and poppy; and the deli- 
cious perfumes of bergamot and jasmin 
are eloquent of the sweets of friendship. 

The cottagers of England value the 
scarlet pimpernel above all other flow- 
ers; it only shows its brilliant colors 
when the sun is smiling. So when the 
laborer sces the bright petals close tight- 
ly, he knows a storm is gatheriug, and, 
thanks to the ‘poor man’s weather- 
glass,” the hay-cocks are closed, and the 
chicks in their coops before the big 
drops begin to fall. The delicate morn- 
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ing glory is also a good barometer. 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ pearl of spring,” the 
daisy, is used by rustic lovers as a for- 
tune-teller. The damsel has plighted 
her troth, and listened to arduous vows, 


but with the jealousy of love, further © 


confirmation of the presence of the fickle 
young god is desired; the pure little 
flower is culled and brought to the tryst- 
ing place; while the sun’s last rays are 
resting on them. the young aspirants 
for Hymen’s ties alternately pull off 
the white petals, saying, as they do so, 
“Does he love me? Does she not?” 
If the first query occurs at the last leaf, 
all doubt vanishes, and their happiness 
is complete. 

Art supplies symbols to honor and de- 
signate the creations of man; nature 
crowns the heroes of the mind. Laurel 
encircles the brow of the patriot, and a 
garland of bay tells of the rare genius 
of the poet. 

The white and red roses figure in a 
a sweet twilight garden scene ot Tenny- 
son’s fancy, whispering the hope and 
anxiety of the lover; but long years 
ago they were the actors on a different 
arena, from which all gentler feelings 
were banished; their names shook the 
very foundations of the.earth’s mightiest 
kingdom, and their beautiful colors 
roused the deadly passions of jealousy 
and hate. In war’s magnificently stern 
retinue there had never been seen braver 
and more accomplished warriors; array- 
ed against each other. With their respec- 
tive badges glittering in the golden light, 
it was a grand and brilliant pageant, 
and it seemed as if these beautiful em- 
blems, as they rested upon England’s 
worthies, were but the index of fraternal 
affection, and that this was but an un- 
paralleled parade of martial magnifi- 
cence—the flower of an empire’s chival- 
ty—a challenge to the world to produce 
a nobler band of combatants and cham- 
Dions in defence of the altars of their 
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great national temple, and the precious 
memories that wreathed their beloved 
ingle-sides. But hark! the thunder of 
war rolls its echo-tide from the hills 
around Towton, and the clash and flash 
of polished sabres tell the sad tale of 
fraternal strife. Amid the tornado of 
battle, the white rose on the helmet of 
Warwick, the king-maker, was borne 
triumphantly over the field, where thirty- 
six thousand red roses lay drenched in 
blood; but ere long, its spotless, snowy 
petals were died in the same scarlet 
flood. Thirty long years did the wars 
of the roses last, but as a finale to this 
gigantic civil strife, the field of Bosworth 
witnessed one of the most awful specta- 
cles in the world, brother warring against 
brother, and shedding England’s purest 
blood under banners of roses, their arms 
nerved with strength, their hearts with 
fire, at the strange battle-cries of ‘‘ The 
Red Rose to the rescue!” ‘‘ Forward, 
the White Rose, conquer or die!” That 
evening’s setting sun ended the fratrici- 
dal strife. The field was gory with the 
blood of the slain; noble and peasant 
lay equals there, and the coming morn 
wrapped them in a winding-sheet of 
mist. Even crafty Richard’s golden 
crown did not save him from the death- 
blow, but it pointed him out in a heap 
of his dead soldiers; and those who 
sought him took the crown which he 
had sinned so terribly to gain, and twin- 
ing beautiful red and white roses around 
it, they put it on the head of Henry the 
Seventh, on his bridal with Edward the 
Fourth’s fair daughter, Elizabeth. And 
England was again at peace. 

Tennyson makes the lily an emblem 
of patience. If so, it has changed its 
character since it was borne on the ban- 
ners of brave Henry of Navarre, at the 
famous battle of Ivry. The warriors of 
Guelders and Almage were press- 
ing hard with sword and lance against 
their sovereign liege. ~ Lorraine and 
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Mayenne had staked every hope on the 
downfall of that snow-white plume; 
every pulse beat more quickly at the 
cry of ‘St. Bartholomew;” when, 
above the din of carnage rose the cla- 
rion tones of Henry, ‘‘Save the French.” 

Strange, indeed, that beautiful flowers, 
which speak so eloquently of peace, and 
purity, and love, should have been ever 
made the badges of conflicting armies ! 
But such is man! he often perverts the 
uses of God’s beautiful creations, and 
nature shrinks from him as her direst 
foe. 

See Bonaparte staining with blood the 
pure Parian wreath that Jehovah has 
flung around the browof the Alps. See 
Nelson tinging with human gore the 
billows of the deep blue sea. Hear Mi- 


rabeau, the most gifted of orators, but 
withal a sceptic, at the close of life, ex- 


claim, ‘‘Crown me with flowers, for 
death is an eternal sleep.” 

The Mosaic pavement was thought 
hardly rich enough, for Heliogabalus al- 
ways had roses, violets, mignonette, and 
other flowers, thrown thickly upon the 
fleor. Cleopatra ordered rose leaves to 
be thrown one foot deep in honor of An- 
tony. Caligula had liburnian vessels 
adorned with wreaths of flowers. Elius 
Verus went further. He slept upon rose 
leaves, being covered with a transparent 
cloth, to which bouquets of divers flow- 
ers weee fastened, while upon each side 
of his bed stood a fountain of gold, from 
which the sweetest perfume of Persia 
kept dripping all night. 

Beautiful flowers, to adorn the floors, 
couches and furniture of the halls of ty- 
rants ! 

Flowers are the poetry of earth, and 
appeal to the best feelings of the heart. 
They were designed to inspire in our bo- 
soms the noblest emotions, and to point 
from the homes of earth to a brighter 
home above yonder blue dome. Flow- 
ers are the crystal urns in which, if an- 
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gels weep over human folly, are sacredly 
garnered up their tears. From them 
arises to the skies the fragrant incense 
which forms a glaceful semaphore, on 
whose undulating lines pass, with elec- 
tric speed, messages of love to the 
‘pure in heart.” They are the bright 
and beautiful sentinels that Nature has 
placed around the hearts of the good, 
and through their brilliant circle, no 
impure thought may enter, or, if it 
chance to enter there, soon does it wilt 
and die, and by these faithful guardians 
its corse is quickly borne beyond the sa- 
cred camp. The ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” 
bloomed 'neath the star of Bethlehem, 
and wafted its fragrance over the cradle 
of Jesus; and on its delicate petals glis- 
tened the infant tears of the world’s Re- 
deemer ! 

The Romans made flowers the acces- 
sories of their religion; their priests, 
altars, and sacrifices, even decked with 
them, and their statues emblematically 
crowned; Ceres, the goddess of plenty, 
with wheat and poppies; Venus, with 
roses, and Juno with the lily. I am 
afraid the fair goddess would refuse at- 
tendance on many a bridal of the pre- 
sent day. In those old times, death was 
believed to be an eternal sleep, and the 
house of the deceased was hung with 
cypress, because that plant, if once cut 
down, will never spring again. Thanks 
be to God, ‘‘Light is come into the 
world,” and reveals to us in every leaf 
and flower of our beautiful earth, man’s 
immortal nature, and causes us to plant 
by the graves of our loved ones, the 
evergreen and amaranth! Death and 
absence are terrible now, even with the 
prospect of only a few years of separa- 
tion, to end in an eternal reunion; but 
what must have been the agony of those 
days, when even sympathizing nature 
breathed the requiem, “‘ Vever More,” 
to the mourning heart? God has, as it 
were, enshrined His divine goodness in 
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the brilliant blooms of flowers, and our 
Saviour’s allusion to them has thrown 
around them a hallowed lustre: ‘‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet I say un- 
to you that Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.” In 
the economy of nature, our beneficent 
Creator has written out sage lessons for 
our guidance, in the brilliant alphabet 
of the starry concave, and man may al- 
most read his destiny in glittering starry 
letters; but, with deeper pathos, have 
immortal lessons been inscribed on 
earth’s floral tablets) Man may here 
learn the exceeding love and providence 
of God. It is said that ‘‘ there flourish- 
es in the East a certain plant, whose 
flowers are of so firm a texture, and 
their petals so compact, that the deli- 
cate proboscis of the bee could never 
reach the rich and peculiarly abundant 
treasure contained in its nectaries; but 
as soon as the blossom arrives at perfec- 
tion, the plentiful supply of honey ex- 
udes, and hanging like crystal drops 
upon its soft surface, seems to invite the 
industrious insect to ‘eat and be satis- 
fied,’ not only ‘without money and 
without price,’ but without the ordinary 
méans, necessarily employed in other 
cases, to reach the rich repast.” 

What a brilliant image—what a strik- 
ing picture of the apotheosis of Nature’s 
ever watchful author and _ sustainer’s 
loving kindness to the humble, tiny in- 
sect that bathes its little wing in the 
purple Orient! God’s love never ap- 
pears so beautiful as when it is 
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read in the floral alphabet. 

But there is one flower, above the rest, 
over which we should bend with hallow- 
ed thought and affection—the Passion 
Flower—so-called, because fancy has 
imagined that its leaves and tendrils re- 
present the instruments of our Redeem- 
er’s passion. It is said to be highly ve- 
nerated in Roman Catholic churches. 
As we gaze on it, the awful scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary come crowding 
upon the vision, and God’s love and jus- 
tice seem to unite, and develop into a 
beautiful coronal around it; and from it 
we can almost hear the wails of the 
“Man of Sorrows.” No Christian can 
see it, without having excited in his bo- 
som feelings of the deepest emotion and 
gratitude. If flowers, then, speak to us 
in tones of tenderness and affection, if 
they represent all the delicate, kaleido- 
scopic phases of the heart-life; if they 
blush at the bridal, and deck the pale 
brow of death; if they teach us lessons 
of wisdom, love and beneficence of our 
Maker; if they carry us back along the 
track of history and point to gory battle- 
fields, where contending factions met in 
a gigantic death struggle for the master- 
ship of a continent; if they remind us of 
the most stupendous tragedy that has 
ever been enacted on this earth; and, 
finally, if they stand here, in their purity 
and loveliness, the representatives of 
those that waft their fragrance along the 
sunny shores of heaven, let us thank 
God for flowers, and may we ever see 
them, in their peerless beauty, clustering 
around the homesteads of our land. 
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“DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN.” 


GEORGE G. FOSTER. 


> FIRST met Foster in Philadel- 


phia, where he had come to 

8 get up local matters for the 
North American, having been expressly 
imported from New York for the pur- 
pose. I had heard of him before as a 
clever paragraphist, and a pleasant wri- 
ter of sketches of metropolitan life. His 
rather notable volume, made up from 
things he published in the Zribune, 
were somewhat due to me. I wrote a 
series of sketches of city life for the old 
Saturday Courier, called ‘‘New York 
in Spots.” Foster followed after with 
‘New York in Slices;” taking the no- 
tion from my title, though the style of 
the two sets of essays were entirely un- 
like. He came to Philadelphia to put a 
little life, he said, into the respectable 
but rather somewhat staid paper, which 
still survives as respectable but abler 
than it ever was before. Puzzled as to 
what subject he should choose for his 
debut in the local column, he chanced to 
look up after night, while passing the 
State House, at the clock in the steeple. 
It struck him as strange that the light 
then should give the people the time by 
night as well as day, and he commenced 
his ‘‘City Items” with some queer 
comments about ‘The Illuminated 
Clock.” These rather tickled the public 
fancy, and drew popular attention to 
this new feature in Philadelphia journal- 
ism. : 

Foster had rather worn himself out— 
not in a literary so much as a personal 
way—in New York, and the Quaker City 
afforded him “ fresh fields and pastures 
new.” He cultivated the field and fed 


on the pastures most industriously. The 
city columns of the North American 
were rendered very lively at that time, 
There was a deal of humor in Foster— 
sometimes labored, but always readable 
—and the quiet readers of a quiet paper 
used to rub their eyes in wonder, and 
chuckle with delight at the ludicrous way 
in which ordinary events were put before 
them. In the meanwhile the writer 
lived inthe moment. He ate well, drank 
well and dressed well—always living a 
little beyond his salary—always in diffi- 
culty, and nearly always as bright and 
careless as though he had the resources 
of Esterhazy or the Marquess of West- 
minster at command. 

I used to laugh at him a deal in those 
days—looking upon him as a singular 
study, and rather avoiding him; but I 
was destined to know a good deal more 
of him. One day, George B. Zieber, 
the publisher and newsman, who at that 
time had his place in the old Ledger 
Building, happened to talk with me 
about business.- Somehow or other the 
idea of a ‘‘comic” journal—a thing al- 
ways thought of here, frequently started, 
and always a failure—struck us both. 
We discussed its feasibility, and let it 
drop. A few days after, meeting Fos- 
ter, the same subject came up. I sent 
him to Zieber, or we went together—I 
forget which—and the matter began to 
take shape, Then I saw Darley, the 
artist, who consented to take part in the 
venture. The paper was issued, and 
had at first a great success. The expen- 
ses were heavy, but we were beginning 
to get a return of those, when Zieber, 
who had embarked in all kinds of spe- 
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culations, from Universal Vegetable Pills 
to town lots in the moon, took it into his 
head to fail. There we were with an 
elephant on our hands. Darley, who 
had an eye to the main chance, soon 
left the animal. Foster went next—we 
quarreled about something, and though 
he sent me a letter of explanation that 
composed the difficulty, I found him so 
careless in money matters—to put a fine 
point on it—that our relations grew cold. 
Thus I had the quadruped in my hands 
solely, and I put him to death as hu- 
manely as possibly. 

It was during the palmy days of our 
funny paper that a funny incident occur- 
red. We offered prizes for the best 
conundrums sent us—two silver cups— 
one of which was on show at Ball and 
Black’s, in Broadway, and the other at 
Bailey and Kitchen’s, in Chestnut street. 
The announcement brought us conun- 
drums by the bushel basket full. We 
received over twenty thousand in com- 
petition, of which one-half were plays on 
the name of the paper, or queries asking 
why it was not a turnip, and answering, 
“Because it can’t be deat (beet.)” We 
assorted them with great care and labor 
—throwing all the ‘‘beet” jokes into 
boxes to be sent to the paper mill, and 
arranging the others for the inspection 
of the judges. The Rhadamanthean 
individuals who were, in conjunction with 
ourselves, to determine the claims of the 
competitors, it is hardly necessary to say 
were Morton M’Michael and Louis A. 
Godey. In those days M’Michael and 
Godey were the judges of everything in 
Philadelphia, from the plan of a college 
dcwn to the propriety of a puppet show. 
They came, and we sat down to discuss 
champagne and conundrums. Certainly 
we all enjoyed the task; for never did 
we find such funny attempts at humor— 
funniest in their failure. Nearly every 
word in the English language had been 
made the subject of acomparison. Some 
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of these efforts went to the very depths 
of the absurd. For instance, one pun- 
ster asked, ‘‘ Why is a pile of bricks like 
a dead mackarel?” and answered, ‘‘ Be- 
cause neither can vote at elections;’ 
while another, to the query—‘‘ Why is 
a cow unlike a cucumber?” furnished 
the reply, ‘‘ because it can’t ;” which, 
however true it might be, was not very 
humorous, in spite of that unexpected- 
ness which is said to be at the bottom of 
all humor. At length, we came across 
one that was accorded the first prize— 
‘Why was Adam the swiftest runner 
that ever lived? Because he was the 
first in the human race.” It was ‘‘neat, 
but not gaudy,” and painfully devoid of 
all fun. The second prize was more 
difficult to determine—there being a 
dead level of dullness in the rest; butat 
length we came to the conclusjon that 
the following, the production of a youth 
who did not point his wit by correct 
punctuation, or throw any undue spells 
over us, was at least funny from its ab- 
surdity : 

‘¢ Why isa man agoing to drown Three 
kittens, when he has thrown all Over- 
board but one like a ship stopping in 
the middle of her course? Because he 
has Hove-to (two.”) 

For absolute absurdity we agreed that 
this could not be excelled, and so we 
“hove” the cup at its author. 

The notable point about the matter 
was that nearly every body supposed our 
offer of the cups to be a quiz. Had the 
genuineness of the offer been unques- 
tionable, the mail-bags would not have 
been large enough to have held the con- 
tributions to our Balaam boxes. For- 
tunately, only the most simple-hearted, 
honest themselves, and so not distrustful 
of others, believed us. 

Foster vibrated for awhile between 
New York and Philadelphia, I think. 
When I next heard of him, he had fed 
public scandal by two or three things. 
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Of some of these I say nothing—the 
man being dead; and speak of one only, 
the forgery case, for the purpose of doing 
justice to others. 

In that last matter the prosecuting at- 
torney and the judges were equally ri- 
gorous and unyielding. The former 
said, properly enough, that the criminal 
with brains and education deserved a 
severer punishment than offenders less 
gifted; and for a long time stood up 
against the pressure. Burton, who was 
the victim, went personally to interfere 
and urge an abandonment of the pro- 
ceedings; but in vain. At length Ru- 
fus W. Griswold, who was always on 
hand to serve poor devils of authors in 
all sorts of scrapes, and in return re- 
ceived abuse and the reputauon of a 
cold heart— Rufus, whom Foster 
had ridiculed and abused, went so zeal- 
ously and steadily into the business that 
a nolle prosequi was entered. I will do 
Foster the justice to say that he never 
much abused Griswold after that, thus 
becoming a bright and shining exam- 
ple in a crowd of ingrates. 

Foster had other showy parts, and was 
a very useful man in the office of a jour- 
nal, valuable as a literary hack, and cle- 
verin his work; but he lacked moral 
qualities, and died and made‘no sign— 
at least, the sign he made was not good. 


‘*DUMB ANTHONY.” 

When I was a very little boy—it is 
nearly half a century since then—there 
was an odd character of my native city, 
of whose appearance I have no precise 
recollection, though I remember his 
manner and oddities very well, and can 
even recall his figure vaguely. He was 
a deaf mute—at least, he was certainly 
dumb, and I think deaf—who had a 
neighborhood reputation for being pos- 
sessed of powers of prophecy and. divi- 
nation, and an amount of knowledge on 
matters and things in general bordering 
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on the supernatural. He was a peripa- 
tetic fortune-teller, interpreting the fu- 
ture in pantomime, and was a welcome 
visiter in the houses, not alone otf the 
poor, but of the richer and more re- 
fined, from none of which he ever went 
empty-handed. 

Something had been stolen from our 
house—some silver spoons, I think— 
but there were no traces of the thief. 
Our washerwoman hearing of the loss, 
sent her advice to my mother to consult 
Dumb Anthony, as the mute seer was 
called. She was laughed at for her 
pains, but knowing nothing of that, the 
believing laundress made her appear- 
ance that afternoon with the wonderful 
Anthony at her side. I was so small 
that I can not describe the man, but I 
remember his movements very well. He 
was brought in against the protestation 
of the servant who opened the back door, 
and who started when she saw him. She 
went straight to my mother and inform- 
ed her that it was wicked to consult such 
a fellow, and that he was an impostor to 
boot. My mother thought him «n im- 
postor, but she did not desire to hurt 
the feelings of the laundress, and thought 
it well enough to get the scene over. 
Anthony, after having been duly in- 
formed of the theft—the washerwoman 
had no doubt also told him on the way— 
began by profuse gestures to show how 
the things were taken, and after glanc- 
ing around at every one, pointed to the 
servant who had opposed his admission, 
and. charged her with the theft. My 
mother smiled—the girl had been with 
us long, her reputation was high for all 
the virtues of a servant-girl, and that 
seemed to be merely the dumb fellow’s 
retaliation. But Anthony persisted, and 
by signs told her how the things were 
hidden in the girl’s trunk. My father 
came in and was toldofit. Looking upon 
Anthony as a compound of beggar and 
swindler, he was about to put him out 
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without ceremony, when something in 
the girl’s manner challenged his atten- 
tion, and he said to her that the best 
mode of refuting Anthony’s slander was 
to open the trunk. She refused to allow 
this, and grew both angry and abusive ; 
whereupon the trunk was opened forci- 
bly. The missing spoons were found in 
the lid, concealed by means of paper 
which had been evidently pasted over 
them for some time. The girl then con- 
fessed that they had been taken in the 
way Anthony described. She was not 
prosecuted, but at once dismissed. 
Anthony received some trifling re- 
ward which satisfied him, and he signi- 
fied his wish to prophesy something con- 
cerning me, shrewdly thinking that any- 
thing said pleasant concerning the only 
son would please the parents. So he 
was had up stairs, and commenced his 
predictions. His description of my fu- 
ture was very funny. He sat down toa 
table, and began to “‘ make-believe” to 
write; then seizing a book, he opened 
it, and declaimed in dumb show most 
fiercely. He then put on a ludicrous 
imitation of a very important personage, 
and strutted about with the airs of a 
turkey-cock. The bystanders did not 
quite agree on the interpretation. My 
father thought, ‘‘the fellow means the 
bey’s to be a lawyer of note;” my mo- 
ther thought he predicted I was to be- 
come a clergyman; while the rest, 
though they could not decide between 
the two, agreed I was to make a noise 
in the world, either as the foreman of a 
fire-company, or a field marshal, or 
something. Having got in the vein, and 
having an eye to future broken meats 
and old clothes, Anthony went on to tell 
the fortune of the family. My little sis- 
ter lay in the cradle. He was asked if 
she would be old; but he shook his 
head and held up two fingers, and then 
dropped one, which was his way of sig- 
nifying between one and two years. As 
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the child was in perfect health, this only 
provoked a smile; though it proved in 
the end to be an unhappily correct 
guess. He then went through another 
bit of pantomime to show we were to 
remove from that house in less than a 
year, which provoked another contemp- 
tuous smile; but that also proved to be 
correct in the end. In short, Anthony’s 
predictions were verified, «xcept those 
concerning myself. I never have been 
in the pulpit, though I make stump 
speeches now and then; and though I 
was admitted to the bar, never was law- 
yer enough to hurt me. 

Dumb Anthony’s surname I never 
knew. He was doubtless an expert 
swindler in a small way; and my sole 
reason for introducing him among hon- 
est company is the casual mention of his 
name which I found on a slip of paper, 
torn from an old letter. 


RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 

It seemed to be fashionable to abuse 
Griswold at one time. Every writer who 
began literary life a quarter of a century 
back has his fling at him even yet. The 
new men know nothing about him. 
With the public in general he is forgot- 
ten. When spoken of at all—as in the 
case of the old stagers—he is held up as 
a sort of literary ghoul, who feasted 
upon the remains of literary tmen, and 
sustained thereby a miserable existence. 
One of his most unpardonable faults ap- 
pears to have been that some small col- 
lege, to whom a benign legislature had 
granted university powers, made him a 
doctor of divinity. The sight ot these 
two letters—D. D.—always did have the 
effect of scarlet on an enraged bull, upon 
Griswold’s enemies. The idea of a man 
of the world, and one who could talk 
lightly on current matters, being a doc- 
tor of divinity! And yet, why not? A 
man may be a doctor in divinity without 
being a divine. The degree is not a cer- 
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tificate of piety, but of learning. These 
fellows treated it as though it were a 
passport to heaven, to which they were 
determined the Reverend Rufus should 
not go. Besides, had he not got up a 
Poets and Poetry of America, in-which 
he either did not include the howlers, or 
gave them an insufficient number of 
pages? 

But the truth is, that Griswold was 
abused in most instances without a sha- 
dow of cause. He certainly did offend 
by getting up acollection of poems; but 
it was the best of its kind, and is yet. I 
remember when he projected it, and of- 
fered it to Carey & Hart, that the pub- 
lishers very much doubted its success. 
They concluded to undertake it; but 
one of them said to him: ‘‘ You ’ll never 
see your trouble repaid, though we may 
get back our expenses. You must live, 
however, and while you are at it, well 
advance you money on your royalty.” It 
was thoughtful and generous on their 
part, and so Griswoltl thought it to be; 
but they were mistaken as to the money- 
value of the work, which turned out to 
be one of their best paying books. 

Into this American Anthology every 
rhymer at the time desired to get, and 
Griswold was inundated with copies of 
fugitive verses, volumes of poems and 
-memoranda by the parties concerned. I 
was among the ambitious people myself. 
Griswold saw that and cut me off very 
decisively. ‘I have no doubt,” he said 
to me, ‘that you expected to figure in 
these pages, though you said nothing to 
me about it. But, in the first place, 
whatever you may do, you have done 
nothing remarkable. Yet I shall give a 
place to people who have done less than 
you. I have had to get some rule up, 
and I have excluded all those who have 
not issued volumes of verse, and so laid 
formal claim to the title of poet. Where 
there has been an exceptional single 
poem of either merit or notoriety, I in- 
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serted this in an appendix. I can put 
your ,” naming a song of mine, 
“in that place if yow choose.” I de- 
clined the honor. Ata later edition he 
applied to me for memoranda, but I de- 
clined to furnish them; and though he 
gave me a page, it was without my 
knowledge and against my will. I read 
what he said about me, and found he 
had done me justice in one thing. He 
said that I wrote ‘‘ with some other pur- 
pose than the mere making of verses ;” 
but he fell into an error in classing me 
with ‘‘those busy people called ‘re- 
formers,’” with whom I never had any 
connection. 

Poe used to assail Griswold most 
bitterly and continually. Sodid Foster. 
Yet they always applied to him for aid 
in times of trouble and difficulty, and 
he gave them both’money and service, 
which they repaid in the usual way. It 
was to Griswold’s unwearying and _ per- 
sistent exertions that one of them owed 
his preservation from abject misery at 
one time, and mainly by these was the 
other preserved from severe punishment. 
In the case of Poe, cities have abused 
Griswold for what he said about the 
former in the preface to the posthumous 
collection. If he deserved censure, it 
was because he suppressed the worst, 
and softened what he gave—accepting, 
in fact, the plea of insanity, which Poe 
himself once had the impudence to urge 
in point. 

Griswold did great service. He gave 
us the best history of American litera- 
ture; and without that, and the Duyck- 
encks’ clever Cyclopedia, the general 
reader would know little what had been 
done by natives of the United States in 
the world of letters. His works attract- 
ed attention to writers of local celebrity, 
and aided to give foreign countries a 
fair notion ot what we had achieved in 
a literary way on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. That Griswold had his prejudices, 
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we admit. He was apt to look at New 
England as a literary centre. But he 
meant well, and he was always ready to 
acknowledge genuine merit whenever 
he found it. His criticisms were gene- 
rally just and honest, and accepted as 
such by all except those whose merits 
he failed to see. 

There was one instance in which he 
allowed his indignation to over-balance 
him. He had determined to introduce 
acertain person in a new edition of his 
Poets and Poetry, and showed the party 
a proof of the pages. The poet was 
dissatisfied at the space. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you give me more room?” he asked. 
“I think what I give will allow the pub- 
lic to form a fair estimate of your pow- 
ers.” ‘ Well,” said the other, ‘‘a cou- 
ple of pages won’t make any difference 
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to you, and if you put them in, I'll 
stand a couple of hundred——” “‘Stop!” 
said Griswold, ‘‘I’ll answer you at an- 
other time.” He left the poet at once, 
and going to the stereotypers asked for 
the plates, matching the proofs he held 
in his hand. When they came, he 
broke them on the imposing stone. 
‘* Charge these to me,” he said, ‘‘ and 
not to the publishers; and send the bill 
to me also for altering the folios.” In 
the meanwhile the poet had been telling 
his friends that h> was to occupy a 
large space in the forthcoming edition. 
He was quite surprised to find he did 
not appear at all, and wrote all kinds of 
peppery articles on Griswold in conse- 
quence. The pages appeared in a sub- 
sequent edition, however, precisely as at 
first designed. . 
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a” Republican Congressmen honesty choose ; 


a HE Times will talk sense in its wonderful leaders; 


MThe World have a million intelligent readers ; 


And the President presents of value refuse. 
Ail this is to happen when e’er 
The wolf keeps the lamb without harm in its lair, 
The wild ass has fattened itself upon air, 
And Astor for beggars has money to spare. 


Pope Pius the Ninth will be married to-morrow; 
King William of Prussia republican turn ; 

From Beau Hickman, rich Stewart, the shop-keeper, borrow; 
And Butler a name for his honesty earn., 


All this is to happen so soon 


As the cow shall come down that jumped over, the moon, 
And be milked in the dish that ran off with the spoon, 
And sensible thoughts shall infest the 7ridune. 
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A STATES-UNION, OR UNION STATE—WHICH? 


| tion of so general importance 

SALI in the light of political science, 
and without reference to party service or 
disservice; we place ourselves above 
party, and intend to write for the en- 
lightenment of the country and for the 
conservation of human institutions. And 
as we mean no despite to party interest, 
we are indifferent which shall reap ad- 
vantage from our undertaking, so the 
welfare of the country may be prompted 
through the happiness and prosperity of 
the integers composing it. We invite 
the reader to follow us in this spirit, to 
study well what’ we shall advance, and 
the wider field it may suggest to the un- 
derstanding; and thus, by endeavoring 
to secure your own permanent welfare, 
will you have contributed to the happi- 
ness of hundreds of others. 

Our headline briefly states the issue at 
the bottom of the violent upheavals agi- 
tating the politic bodies of this country. 
Many well-meaning, but short-sighted, 
politicians have been at a loss, because 
they could discover no sufficient causes 
of antagonism to produce the fearful 
commotion into which the several politi- 
cal bodies were precipitated in 1861; 
while another shrewd but designing set, 
have purposely done all they could to 
divert public consideration from the real 
matter at issue. It was not difficult to 
deceive the people when they were once 
engaged with the enraged passions of 
prejudice or fanaticism ; excited people 
are not apt to reason profoundly them- 
selves, nor will they listen to argument 
against what they in anger of passion 
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engage in. Having takensome steps in 
a violent cause, men enjoy an opportu- 
nity of lashing up their passions, lest 
reason discover to them the wrong they 
have resolved upon, and conscience 
compel them to break engagements to 
which they are bound by evil ties. A 
public mind in this dilemma is sure to 
exhaust itself in the struggle before it is 
willing to listen to the sincere thinkers 
and patriots from. whom it divorced it- 
self. It must get into mire to confess 
its error in humility. It is thought our 
people have had punishment enough to 
be willing to study well the lesson they 
should have learned in a cheaper school 
than that of adversity. It is time to 
consider the meaning of so much pas- 
sion, fanaticism, civil commotion, injus- 
tice, repression and oppression. What 
produced a commotion so violent ? What 
principles antagonized so fiercely as to 
hurl a system of thirty odd free States 
into civil war ? 

When the magnitude of the disturb- 
ance is comprehended, it will be appa- 
rent to reflecting persons, that the anta- 
gonism which disturbed a system of 
Republican States, united in a States- 
Union, must have been one fundamen- 
tally affecting the principle of union 
between them. No private interest, 
local dispute or rivalry ; no difference of 
domestic affairs, or even party division, 
could move so many free States to fly 
from their orbits in the Federal sphere, 
where they had moved grandly and har- 
moniously for fifty years. A system of 
States, no more than a system of worlds, 
loses its balance, without the principle 
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of the system being jarred by a conflict- 
ing principle. There was no danger of 
the States flying their spheres as long 
as no antagonism arose powerful enough 
to endanger their independence—their 
autonomy, or the Federal relation be- 
tween them. None of the causes which 
we named, or others we omit to name, 
to escape prolixity, are of a character 
calculated to disturb the principle of a 
States-Union; they may agitate the 
public mind in a greater or less number 
of the States, but it is calculated to lead, 
through free discussion, to a clear settle- 
ment of the questions, since each inte- 
rest is free to develop diversely. These 
conflicts are the natural sequence of as- 
sociated being, and are not peculiar to a 
States-Union, but are sure to enure to 
the best interest of the body politic, and 
of individual interests, in the system of 
States-united, which leaves each free and 
independent. So we are obliged to look 
deeper for the cause which superin- 
duced the antagonism of the States. 
Some seek the explanation in the dis- 
placement of the Old by the New, and 
say that the disturbance of the system is 
caused by the desire of some States to 
make “ progress,” while other States 
insist on going too slowly, and are in 
the way of rapid advances of civilization. 
We hear much declamation on the 
beauties and benefits of progress; its 
imperiousness is stoutly defended with a 
specious but spurious logic. Its devo- 
tees are as dazed as those who worship 
thesun. They do not care to consider 
that what they have christened ‘ Pro- 
gress,” may be a modification of condi- 
tions, while the real progress made is 
entirely overlooked! They do not seem 
to know there is a vast difference between 
union and unity—betwern development 
and revolution. Nor have they any no- 
tion of the mutual dependence of the 
Old and the New, and that both have 
claims entitled to respect. Of the cau- 
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sation and. coherence of the entirety of 
events in the solution of the problem, 

they have no conception. They are not 
aware that the continuation of certain 
proportions and relations lies at the 
foundation of civil society. The ‘‘ad- 
vance” made in deranging these rela- 
tions is mistaken for progress; but it 
is not the progress of a natural develop- 
ment, advancing the entire interests of’ 
the bodies composing the system—add- 
ing actual happiness and prosperity to 
the integers and interests of all the 
States; but it advances some at the ex- 
pense of others; it destroys this to build 
up that interest; it levels this system to 
elevate another ; its train is marked by 
a scene of continual havoc, and misery 
and gaunt famine are its accompani- 
ment. But if the progressionists were 
correct, then would there be no anta- 
gonism of the States-Union, because its 
principle leaves each State free to develope 
as rapidly as itcan. In it each State is 
free and independent; the object of the 
Union being a mutual guarantee of cach 
other's liberty and independence. Hence 
each is free to go forward in the pursuit 
of happiness, in such manner, and at 
such gait, as it chooses. If this or that 
State find its happiness in going slowly, 
the other States are under no obligation 
to borrow trouble about it, but can go on 
improving their own affairs. Such is 
the admirable States-Union system. The 
States in no manner depend upon it for 
statehood organism. They settled, each 

for itself, their State organism, on the 
Republican principle, long before the 
States-Union was entered into. Being 
Republican themselves, they stipulated 
with each other, that as States grew up 

on the territory held in common between 

them, they should be admitted as equals 

into the States-Union, when they came 

asking to be admitted with Republican 

State governments. Hence, all the 

States of the Union were Repzblican be- 
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fore they were in the States-Union, 
which was an arrangement to help each 
o-her to maintain their individual Re- 
publican State independence. Surely, 
as long as each State moved in its Fede- 
ral sphere, no conflict of the Old and 
the New could arise to disturb the sys- 
tem; and it must now appear evident 
that nothing but an antagonism of sys- 
tems, for control of the general govern- 
ment of the States united, could have 
power to disturb its harmony to such an 
extent as to huri the States from their 
spheres. 

Consider the wisdom, simplicity, and 
admirableness of the States-Union sys- 
ten of general government. It com- 
bined responsibility with power; dele- 
gated authority with executive efficiency; 
law-development with legislation ; cheap- 
n°s3 with the public welfare ; it ensured 
the tranquility of peace within, and pro- 
vided against danger from without; it 
could not oppress the citizen, because the 
State was his bulwark and. shield; 
founded, too, on the fundamental prin- 
ciple that goverments are made by men 
for man, and not man for governments. 
The States-Union system in no wise 
affected the question of sovereignty, but 
left in where it of right belongs, not in 
the State government, but in the enz¢ire- 
ty of men, women and children compos- 
ing the State organism. This system 
found its enemy in the principle of the 
Union-State—in Nationalism. The an- 
tagonism of these two systems of general 
government produced the civil war, and 
the long train of disasters which now 
afflict the country. The conflict of two 
inherently antagonistic systems of gene- 
ral government alone could produce the 
confusion that toppled the States into 
the direst conflict of arms, The eternal 
encroachment of power has been too 
watchful, for the vigilance the people 
kept over Liberty. The States-Union 
has gone down under the iron heel of 
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the Union-State principle; the limited 
has given up the ghost to the unlimited 
principle of general government; the 
benign Federalism to the baneful Va- 
tionalism of a central government. 

To many this is a consummation much 
to be wished for, and a subject of much 
glory; but it is a calamity to all who 
have not private interests to be served by 
an increase of public authority. The 
number of these is considerable, but in- 
significant compared to those who ex- 
pect no favors from public employments 
or partial legislation. Can we give a 
reasonable account of the disadvantage 
of a Union-State? We think we can. 
This change of system is the product of 
a civil war. It does not concern the 
present inquiry which, or whether both 
the parties to that contest were right or 
wrong. We have the change of system 
described. The immediate armed con- 
test is over. We are looking at the re- 
sult to see what has happened to us, and 
to inquire how the result is liked. We 
are entirely dissatisfied; therefore we 
present the two systems of general gov- 
ernment, and say to the people, ‘‘ which?” 
The States-Union system represents a 
general government of minimum, and 
the Union-State system a maximum of 
power. The first considers the States 
to be integral parts, and itself the agency; 
while the second considers the States as 
provinces, and itself as the principal, or 
as The State: one is a union of inde- 
pendent States; the other the consoli- 
dation of many to make one huge State, 
or an imperial nationalism; one serves 
the States, but the States serves the 
other; the latter is a union detween so- 
vereign States, the former is a central 
omnipotence over the States. These 
contrasts set out somewhat the distinc- 
tion between the two systems. We ask 
the people—which ? 

Since both the States and the Genera} 
Government derived whatever power 
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they exercise from the “‘ g-verned,” with 
or without their ‘‘consent,” it is ob- 
vious that the people are interested both 
in how much power they wield, and in 
how it is divided between them. True 
policy requires each to be /imited in the 
amount of power. Certainly the less 
puwer the people give to their public ser- 
yants, the more will they have it in their 
power to govern themselves, and the 
less liable are the public functionaries to 
get the best of them. It must be too 
evident for argument, that of the two 
sets of State and General Government 
agents, the people can trust the home 
vr State set with the least danger to 
‘hemselves, as well as with the most 
profit. Hence prudence engages them 
to grant power to the State officials to 
govern them in their Statehood capa- 
sity, and to forbid any other power from 
she slightest encroachments on the State 
iuthority. All that can be well accom- 
plished through the State organism, 
should be excluded from the province 
vf the General Government, by express 
prohibition and penalties, enforced by 
jealous vigilance ; since the central gov- 
ernment cannot strengthen itself, at the 
expense of the State powers without 
leaving them feeble to assist, as well as 
to resist its pretensions; and because, 
whatever enfeebles the State leaves the 
people thereof helpless to the same ex- 
tent, to protect themselves against op- 
pression. In fact the people have little 
to fear from State oppression, and every- 
thing to apprehend from the aggressions 
of a huge central power at Washington. 
The force of organized power increases 
fearfully in aggregation, and the more 
distant its seat from the extent of the 
empire, the greater the danger to be 
apprehended; those parts nearest its 
seat having an advantage of the more 
distant, and large interests over small 
nes, in securing special favors. In the 
State, the parts know each other too 
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well to admit of intrigue passing undis- 
covered, or if discovered, to escape ex- 
posure by being too powerful. 

Private persons understand well the 
disadvantage of having a powerful cor- 
poration; and so the people are disad- 
vantaged in the presence of a powerful 
central government. Their interest and 
liberty depend much upon dividing the 
power necessary to carry on governe 
ment in different centres, administered 
by distinct sets of publie functionaries; 
and if possible in setting one set of pub- 
lic functionaries to watch the other. The 
object of dividing legislative assemblies 
is to check the natural imperiousness of 
public servants; and so, in dividing the 
government of the State in three co-or- 
dinate departments. But all these 
checks are inefficient, because these sets 
of functionaries come to consider them- 
selves to have common cause in getting 
power by encroachment. They agree 
to look upon all ves¢raints on what they 
may do as shackles, to be got rid of as 
soon as possible. 

The States-Union system left the re- 
siduary mass of power to the States res- 
pectively, or to the people. ‘‘ Or to the 
people” is added, because the residuary 
mass of power had already been divided, 
the people having ‘‘delegated” some 
authority to the State, and some to the 
interstate functionaries. No powers were 
surrendered, but each set of public func- 
tionaries receive their authority from 
trust-powers; the residuary mass of — 
right remaining and abiding in the peo- 
ple of each State respectively. This we 
call their Sovereignty—supreme, omni- 
potent, inalienable Sovereignty — the 
Constitution-making power. It must be 
noted that we do not speak of ‘‘dele- 
gated sovereignty,” or of a ‘‘sovereign- 
ty” divided between a triumvirate, the 
people, the State and the Union, be- 
cause it is impossible to divide ‘‘ sove- 
reignty” without destroying it; just as 
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it is not possible to divide a man and 
preserve his manhood. Sovereignty is 
the statehood of the organism called the 
State. We hold that the entirety of men, 
women, and children composing THE 
State, are the depositaries of its sove- 
reignty. They are the State. Such is 
the American doctrine of sovereignty. 
There is no other ground of self-govern- 
ment by vox populi. Any conversion 
of the States-Union intoa nationalism, 
at the cost of State subordination, will 
end, of necessity, in the usurpation of 
power to establish an artificial national 
sovereignty. Precisely as it shall flou- 
rish, will the people languish. The Ge- 
neral Government will pass into the 
hands of the few powerful and opulent 
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interests, and its operations will make 
the favored few richer, and the many 
poor poorer. He who considers well the 
immediate and remote sequences will 
not fail to raise his voice to warn the 
country of the impending imperial des- 
potism. It is not quite necessary to 
have a crown, a throne, and a king, to 
have a despotism, as our people will do 
well to remember. It is not safe to rely 
on the plausible appearances of power, 
nor wise to trust the open aspect of poli- 
tics; much less is it advisable for a peo- 
ple to feel secure in the presence of an 
augmenting, ambitious, central govern- 
ment. 


‘Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
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REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Scens—T7he Club-Roome, re-opeued for the autumn, 
“with all its bravery on, and tackle trim,” and 
ooking lilered as usual, as well as odorous of spi- 
rits and tobacco. Present, al the members. 


eee 4N DAM—Well, everything seems to 
\ fai have passed from public consideration 
before the war news. The Nathan mur- 
der, the peccadillos of Grant, the movements of 
James Fisk, jr., the conaition of the streets, 
municipal action, the thieving Radical officials, 
and the preliminary tactics of the November 
election, are all thrown aside for the ghastly de- 
tails of carnage brought to us by cable from 
the particular infernal regions where the de- 
mons of war are holding their revels. 
Spiegelhausen—Id is all over now. Napoleon 
is prisoner, und de leedle boy; and one half 
France is to belong to Deutschland. Our Fritz 
will dake Paris; den de vightin will be done. 
Van Dam—The chickens you count are 
scarcely hatched, my friend. The war is not 
over, and is not likely to be. The French will 
die in the last ditch before they will consent to 
a dismemberment, or yield to the imposition of 
that child of imposition, the Bourbon-Orleans 
house. 


Spiegelhausen —Suppose King William is gon- 
dent to see Napoleon expelled, und let France 
govern herself her own way. 

Van Dam—That is to suppose King William 
to have the average good sense of the ordinary 
intelligent German, and not the wooden-head- 
edness which has been his life-long characteris- 
tic. Buta peace that will keep is very hard to 
make. The King's troubles are beginning. He 
will soon learn, if he does not know to-day, 
that France has but a choice of two evils—a re- 
public, for which she is not fit, or the sway of 
some Bonaparte, which she is not disposed to 
submit to. She has chosen a republic, such as 
it is, which is a very unpleasant neighbor for 
King William, being. bad in war and worse in 
peace. A republic means aggression, and a 
republican crusade. 

Sinker—A crusade without men or arms. 

Van Dam—Don’t fall into that delusion. 
France has men enough, money enough, and 
arms are to be had for money, especially when 
a powerful navy can convoy your vessels that 
bring them. France has not exhausted herself 
atthe beginning of the fight, and can keep it 
up at less cost than her antagonist, for her 
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commerce and manufactures are still active. 

Sinker—But if Paris be taken— 

Van Dam—Paris is not France, though many 
think so—and it is not taken yet, though it may 
be. 
Sinker—“ Sufficient for the day is the evil,” 
etcetera. But, now that Napoleon is down, 
how the jackasses are kicking him. Even 
Greeley flourishes his heels, and brays horribly 
with the best or worst of them. To get still 
lower, one little dog in the Commercial Adver- 
tiser—whose dog he is I don’t know, but he ha- 
W. J. on his collar—lifts up his leg at the dead 
lion, and befouls him through twocolumns. The 
New Yorker Fournal abuses the Emperor in good 
German, and the Suz vituperates him in bad 
English; while the owls hoot, the bats squeak, 
the asses bray, and the dogs howl all the ini- 
quities of Napoleon the Third in a chorusmore 
discordant than a serenade of dinner bells and 
fish horns. 

Peabody—Whatever were the faults of the 
man, he has had the most remarkable eighteen 
years reign in French history, and has done 
more to advance France in commercial and 
material greatness than any of his predecessors 
—Capet, Valots, Bourbon, Orleans or Bona- 
parte. History will accord him the name of a 
great statesman. 

Van Dam—And a great trickster. 

Peabody—True; but the terms are synony- 
mous. Look at Cromwell, Richelieu, Talley- 
rand, Pitt, Metternich, Bismarck, and to get 
out at the little end of the horn, Seward. All 
these have played the confidence game with 
great dexterity; andin the way of lying and 
deceit could not be surpassed. 

M'Doodle—Allof'em .‘‘on the make,” like 
Mike Crimmins's bar-keeper. 

Sinker—Let us have the story, Mac. 

M‘Doodle—You know Mike Crimmins, that 
keeps the Gridiron in the Eighth Avenue ? 

Malone—Faith, that Ido. It's a countryman 
of mine he is, and though I say, who shouldn't 
say it, there’s only one man his aquil at com- 
pounding a whiskey-punch, and that's meself. 
Sure, I know him; and he’s back at The Grid- 
iron again, ishe? I thought he'd sowld out. 

M'Doodle—That's the story itself. You see, 
about a year ago, I met a chap, Jim Adkins by 
name, that was fotched up in the Sandy river 
country, an’ had drifted to Sensennaty, an’ 
from thar on to New York years ago, where he 
Sot to tendin grocery an’ makin’ himself gine- 
rally useful wharever it 'd pay. But he got tore 
Out in some way, an’ when I saw him he looked 
like a man that had lost himself an’ found a 
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bummer. He had on a seedy hat an’ a seedy 
cot, an’ seedy pantaloons—he'd gone to seed 
all over. I reecognised him by a sorter squint 
he has, an’ I stood liquor, an’ begun to talk ot 
ole friends on Sandy an’ Guyan, an’ the Twelve 
Pole country, whar Jim has lots of kin. All 
to wunst I sez, sez I— 

“* How are you flourishin’, Jim?” 

“* Poorly, poorly,” sez he, ‘‘but I've got a 
good chance. I’m engaged to keep bar for 
Mike Crimmins, at the Gridiron, for ten dol- 
lars a week, an’ go thar to-morrow.” 

** Mighty poor pay,” I ventured to say. 

‘* 7'm satisfied,” he sez, an’ kinder winked his 
leff eye at me. I shook hands with him, an’ 
wished him luck, an’ we parted. 

I saw nothin of him for over six months, on- 
twell I met him one day in Broadway. You'd 
better believe me he was got up in purple an’ 
fine linen. He had a di’mon’ pin, with a stone 
as big as a marvel, an’ about four poles, more 
or less, of goold chain criss-crossed over his 
wescut, an’ as he came up to me he took out a’ 
goold watch that mought a weighed about two 
pound. 

‘Hello, Jim!" sez I. 
you a fortune ?” 

‘*No,” he sez. ‘‘ but I’m doin’ tolerably well 
in my business.” 

** Barkeepin’ ?” sez I. 

‘*Oh, no; I'm keepin’ the Gridiron meself 
now, an’ it’s gota goodrun. I bought Crim- 
mins out.” 

‘*Bought him out!" I sez. ‘‘ Why whar did 
you git the money ?” 

Oh,” sez he, ‘‘ out of my savins.” 

“* But what s become of Crimmins ?” 

‘He's keepin’ bar for me,” sez Jim. 

It sot me to wonderin’ some, but I didn’t 
say a word; an’ after we'd gone into the Sen 
Nich'las, an’ liquored, we parted. I didn't 
see nothin’ more of Jim till yisterday, when I 
met him dodging out of a butter-cake cellar‘in 
William street. Thar he was, but there was 
no di'mon’ pin, an’ no goold chain, an’ his hat 
was rough, an‘ his coat stained, an’ his panta- 
loons shiny about the knces. 

‘Hello, Jim!" sez I, ‘‘ what’s broke?” 

“Zam,” sez he. ‘‘ Got a half to spar?” 

I handed over the currency, an’ I sez, sorter 
inquirin’ like— 

“‘ The Gridiron ain't doin well, I reckon.” 

“‘ Tolluble,” he sez, ‘‘but I ain't keepin’ that. 
I sold out to Crimmins two weeks ago.” 

Oh!" sez I; ‘but didn’t you hire to him 
to tend bar?” 

‘‘ That's jest what I wanted,” sez he; ‘‘ but 
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Crimmins sed he'd be his own master ¢his 
time.” 

Sinker—‘‘ Thereby hangs a tale." I fancy 
that Crimmins was like the railroad president, 
and thought Jim had been working with a too 
large rake. 

Van Dam—Rake! pray explain. 

Sinker—They got a new conductor on one of 
the avenue railroads the other day, and when 
he went to make his first return, he only handed 
over forty-eight cents. The President hap- 
pened to be standing near and heardit. He 
quietly consulted a slip of paper just slipped in 
his hand. It was the ‘‘spotter's” return, and 
was marked ‘78 passengers.” ‘‘ You need n't 
go down any longer, my friend,” said he, ‘‘ af- 
ter you ‘ve paid us four dollars and twenty cents 
more. If you'd given in that and kept the 
other, it might have been overlooked; but you 
carry a rake a little too big for the pile!" 

M‘Doodle—He oughter been a member of 
Kongiss. He'd learned thar to fit the rake to 
the pile with great jedgement. 

Peabodj—Here is a fellow who has been 
** sawed” and not raked, I fancy. Our art and 
science editor has sent us in a copy of Die Na- 
tur for the sixth of July. It contains the se- 
cond of aseries of paperson ‘‘ Das Brod der 
IVestropen,” devoted to maize or Indian,corn, 
by Franz Engel. The paper has_ interest 
enough, and is, in the main, correct; but at 
the close the writer gives the local names of the 
grain, Thus he tells us that in Germany it is 
called tirkischer Weizen, and spanisches Korn, 

Spiegelhausen—Das ist recht. Yes, dat is right. 

Peabody—In England it is called /ndian Corn, 
Turkey Corn, and Maize. 

Malone—Thrue for ye, my boy. 

Peabody—Among the Malays. Yagon, and in 
the Indian Archipelago, Djagung. 

Van Dam—Nearly right. In Malay and Ja- 
vanese it iscalled Fagung. So they do in the 
Lampung of Sumatra and the Sunda of Java. 
The Bugis of Celebes call it Bardleh ; in the 
eastern portion of the Archipelago the Kisans 
term it Xalieka ; and the Madagascar people, 
Katsaka. 

Peabody—tt is possible that heis right then as 
to the European and Asiatic names; but he 
trips up sadly when he gets to this side of the 
Atlantic. Did you ever hear it called anything 
else in this country than ‘‘corn,” or by some 
precise fellow, ‘‘ Indian corn?” Now, what 
does he say they name it in Virginia ? 

M'Doodle—What should he say but corn. 

Peabody—Listen as I translate. ‘ Virginia: 
Pagatowr, Canada and Carolina: Cacaramy. 
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Georgia : Simiti and Somindra. New York : (by 
the old people) Faeskong.”’ 

Van Dam—I wonder if that last isn’t a cor- 
ruption of suppaan, the provincial for boiled 
corn meal. 

Peabody—Possibly ; but I'll defy anybody to 
get at the origin of pagatowr and cacaramy. I 
don’t think you could find as gross blunders as 
those in any New York journal about foreign 
local names. 

Sinker—That last remark reminds me of a 
thing that I cannot comprehend. Why is it 
that New York City, with its sixty thousand 
majority, and with the Democrats a decided 
reading population, has not one Democratic 
daily newspaper ? 

Van Dam—There are the World and the De- 
mocrat. 

Sinker—My dear sir, their existence does not 
shake the fact. The World is certainly a news- 
paper; it contains its share of well digested 
news, foreign and domestic; it gives vigorous 
comments on current events; and it has edito- 
rials always well-written, though at times a lit- 
tle sophomoric; but it is not Democratic in 
politics. ‘The Democrat is Democratic enough, 
after a fashion; but you surely don't call it a 
newspaper ? 

Peabody—All very well to speak ill-naturedly 
of your neighbors; but the two journals you 
assail have their merits. The Wordd is not al- 
ways sound or consistent, I admit; but, as a 
general thing, it sets a good example in deco- 
rous journalship, and some of its leaders, for 
diction and force, are models in their way. The 
Democrat is a sort of skirmisher, but does good 
service of another kind, and since the addition 
of Gid Tucker to its editorial force, has improv- 
ed mightily. If either occasionally fight shy of 
the real questions of the day, they will begin to 
treat live issues vigorously enough, I dare say, 
as the canvass waxes warm. At least, let us 
hope so. 

M'‘Doodle—Keep on hopin’ thin—hope is a 
good thing. I had rather have hope an’ 
empty pockets, than despa’r an’ a great roll of 
greenbacks. 

Sinker—You hadrather ! you mean you would 
rather have. Will you never get rid of your lo- 
cal English ? 

M' Doodle—'Tain't much matter, so you un- 
derstand me. 

Van Dam-—And Mac is right at that. Had 
in the sense of would have is good old English. 
Shakespeare uses it in Henry the Fourth, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Much Ado About Nothing. 
and ¥ulius Cesar. Don't you remember, ‘I 
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had rather be a dog,” ‘‘ I had rather bea kitten 
and cry mew,” andsoon, Chaucer uses it in 
The Knight's Tale, too. Itis a venerable and 
approved idiom. 

Sinker~-Mere poetical license —you don’t find 
it in the prose writers. 

Van Dam—I beg your pardon, but you know 
Hugh Latimer, whose good English is unques- 
tionable, in one of his sermons, tells his hearers 
that if the shepherds had been drinking at the 
ale house, instead of keeping a sharp look out 
for their flocks, ‘‘ the aungell had not appeared 
tothem." And you don't object to the vigor- 
ous English of the King James Version of the 
Bible. Well, in St. John’s Gospel this very 
idiom is used, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hads't been 
here, my brother had not died.” 

Sinker--A very respectable array of authori- 
ties, and I stand corrected. ‘‘Had" I known of 
these—though I did know and had forgotten. 
Hence my hypercriticism. 4 

Peabody--Here is a stray paragraph about the 
Nathan murder—an old subject for comment. 

Sinker—Anything new ? 

Peabody—No ; a case’of ‘‘ we stop the press 
to announce that we have nothing more to add 
on the subject." It is a discussion about the 
“dog” found—or rather why it bears that 
name, The writer thinks it gets that name be- 
cause it is shaped like the upright of a fire-dog. 

Van Dam—Luminous, but not correct. A 
dog has a pair of teeth at the smaller end, used 
either to pry up boards, or draw out nails—very 
like the teeth of a claw-hammer. _Inits applica- 
tion it bites, or seizes and holds the nail, as the 
“‘dog-head"’ of the old firelock held the flint In 
its jaws. 

Peabody—Equally luminous, but equally in- 
correct, The same split in the end of a ham- 
mer is called its c/aw, and not its teeth. Claws 
are the particular defences of the cat kind. Why 
not, therefore, call it acat? But this is trifling, 
and I have another trifle to query about. In 
Pennsylvania, in the Friends’ burying-ground 
near Germantown, a grave is pointedout as 
that of Lord Percy, who was mortally wounded 
at the battle there during the Revolution, and 
died in a farm house hard by. There is a legend 
that he saw the scene of his death previously in 
England in a dream, and when he rode up to 
the spot recognized it, and said—‘‘ Here I am 
to die to-day,” and parted his personal effects 
among his friends. Now it could not have been 
Earl Percy, who got back to England safely. 
Who was it ? 

Sinker—These local legends rarely amount to 
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anything. Suppose you look over the Genéle- 
man’s Magazine, or some other English periodi- 
cal for the data, for a list of slain, and pick out 
your man, 

M‘ Doodle-—-’Spose it was Percy, or some other 
—what of it? It's astonishin' how much some ° 
of you high-larned chaps are fond of foolin’ 
about little matters. Thar's .WVy Grandmother's 
Society, specially. Sometimes it gits up a dis- 
sertation on the toothpick of Jacob Leisler, or 
the size of the iron ring that capped ole Peter 
Stuyvesant’s wooden leg. Pshaw! 

Sinker—Well, well, we won't quarrel about 
that. Here is an amusing instance of coolness 
in a letter of ‘ Historicus"—the fellow who 
bores the public now and then through the co- 
lumns of the London Times. You know they 
subscribed in England to erect a statue in Vir- 
ginia to Stonewall Jackson. The statue is 
about completed. Historicus coolly suggests 
that they should leave the sculptor in the lurch, 
and appropriate the money towards the suffer- 
ers in Lorraine. Itis the suggestion of a thief 
at least, and has drawn on the fellow some 
sharp attacks—John Bull in general having a 
different notion about the soundness of a con- 
tract from that unworthy son of his. 

M Doodle—Historicus is a mean cuss, I reck- 
on. 

Van Dam—Talking of monuments to dead 
heroes, can any one account for the neglect 
shown to honor Farragut by the Administration 
that owes its existence, in great part, to his in- 
trepidity ? Why, outside of letting the man go 
to his grave attended by petty officers, there 
was scarcely an official notice of his death. He 
dropped out of place with as little fuss as 
though he had been a midshipman. 

Sinker—The Nemesis of the South at work. 
These fellows are too busy with their own de- 
vices. 

Peabody—The clergy ‘‘improved the occa- 
sion,” however, hugely. One clerical person 
has given the public an account of how heaven 
opened to the dying Admiral, and what he saw 
there. . 

Sinker—Well, the South can respect him as 
one of the bravest and best of her foes, and 
there is no Southerner but what feels astonished 
at the lack of sensation that his death seems to 
have created ; but there is not likely to be any 
very intense mourning on the other side of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line about the matter. If they 
think—and who does not ?—that his government 
scarcely showed a sense of his loss, they are not 
going to say so very loud. It is no business of 
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theirs. It isin yourline, Peabody, as you fought 
on that side—not in mine, who shed my blood 
on the other, 

Peabody—\ am not surprised at anything done 
or left undone by Grant and his Cabinet. If the 
whole crew were to stand on their heads in pub- 
lic, surronnded by fireworks, and with no more 
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clothing than their shirts, I shouldn't be 
amazed, What do you think, Malone ? 
Malone—I think I'm thirsty. 


[Following this observation there was a deal of 
pantomime, which it is not necessary to describe 
—especially as the reporter was invited to take 
a part in the performance.) 
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Rag © YOND all doubt, in her “* Veronica,” 

the author of Madel's Progress has suc- 

ceeded in making a novel of strong in- 
terest, and with incidents removed from com- 
mon-place. But to do this she has introduced 
a number of improbable, if not impossible eha- 
racters. Sir John Gale is a monster who ex- 
ists in the novel, and might, in a melo-drama 
of the old Bowery style, but not in actual Eng- 
lish life. The heroine herself, with her birth 
and training, is an equally unnatural creation. 
Barletti is scarcely less absurd in conception 
and execution. The death scene of the heroine 
is overstrained, and instead of being horrible, 
treads on the edge of the ludicrous. And yet, 
nine readers out of ten, once they begin, will 
read the book through. Its merit is that we are 
treated to a genteel bit of the Newgate calen- 
dar, fraud, mock-marriages, and murder, being 
reported in turns for our edification. People 
like an account of crime, especially if, they not 
being in decent society, it be laid on decent so- 
ciety's shoulders. Hence, we dare say, Veroni- 
ca will have its admirers. 


Mr. Hingston, who is so well known to the 
journalists in the larger cities and towns of this 
country as the agent and business manager of 
different notabilities who have amused the pub- 
lic at one time or other, has given us some ac- 
count of his intercourse with one of these, the 
late Charles F. Browne.t It is certainly a very 
pleasant narrative, interspersed with a deal ot 
queer anecdote, much of it quite new; and it 
puts the genial and clever Artemus Ward be- 
fore us again as we remember him in life. The 





* Veronica, A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Mabel’s 
ae ag ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo. pp. 175. 


The Genial Showman. Being Reminiscences of 
the Liie of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a Show- 
man’s Career in the Western World. By Edward 
P. Hingston. New York: Harner & Brothers. Imp. 
8vo. pp. 155. 


book is more than a mere record of the move- 
ments of a travelling lecture—it is a clever ac- 
count of numberless American towns, and is 
filled with graphic sketches of American cha- 
racter. The author is an Englishman by birth, 
but he sees nothing with the eye of a cockney, 
and he writes like a citizen of the world. We 
commend the volume to those in search of an 
hour or two of entertainment. 


—_— 


The English people have a great fondness for 
recalling the events of their school and college 
life, and hence there are quite a long list of vo- 
lumes devoted to reminiscenses of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Rugby, Eton, and other famous 
rchools, large and small. The last on the list 
is devoted to Eton,} and has some interest out- 
side of the intent of the author. The pictures 
it presents are graphic, and demonstrate not only 
the thoroughness of the education imparted, 
but the brutality and heartlessnes which seem 
not to be discouraged among the pupils, and 
from which the average Englishman finds it so 
difficult to free himself. Such a book could not 
be written about an American school, since cor- 
poral punishment, carried to such an extremity 
of degradation, is unknown in any institution 
of learning on this side of the Atlantic. Boys 
are inclined to be rough and overbearing at all 
times, with some rare exceptions ; but snch sys- 
tematic rtuffianism as this book presents, if in- 
troduced in an American school, would break 
up the establishment in a month. There is 
much, however, worthy of note in the volume— 
much that may be advantageously learned. 
The physical education, minus its absolute ani- 
mal nature, might be introduced here, and we 
are glad to say, has been engrafted to some ex- 
tent on the American system. Itis as much a 
necessity, if we would have sound bodies in 
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children, as instruction in mathematics and lan- 
guages. The illustrations in the work are more 
notable for elegance of engraving than for spi- 
rit of design. 


Elementary books on the branches of Natural 
Philosophy, and profounder works for advanced 
scholars, we have in abundance; but hitherto 
we have had no treatise between the two. Pro- 
fessor Peck has undertaken to supply this want,§ 
so far as the mechanical powers are concerned, 
and has succeeded. The work commences with 
a well-conceived plan, which is well-executed 
throughout. The chapters on Motion, includ- 
ing Rectilinear, Curvelinear, Periodic and Ro- 
tary, are especially clear. Thewhole is brought 
down to the latest advance in scientific knowl- 
edge, and forms an almost invaluable text book 
which may be recommended warmly to the fa- 
vor of all concerned. 

We shall be bored with works about Dickens 
for some time yet. The last is by an English 
writer of some pretence,|] and though pleasant 
enough to read, is made up more of comments 


upon the writings of the popular author than . 


the narrative of his life. This is no fault of the 
biographer. He could not make books without 
straw, and the p¢rsonal history of Dickens has 
nothing in it at all strange or romantic. The 
famous humorist has no Boswell, and it is pos- 
sibly as well fer his fame that he was unpro- 
vided with the toad-eater, whose notes would 
have given us an entertaining biography. Some 
of the facts are apocryphal—one certainly so. 
“Hunted Down” had not ‘‘a six months’ run 
in the New York Ledger.” 


To say that the new story by Mrs. Oliphant is 
clever, is merely to repeat what has been said 
before; but we think that the last of her's is 
even more clever in its management than any 
of its predecessors, though the incidents are 
Not very interesting, nor the characters very 
distinct. ‘‘ The Three Brothers’ depends for 
its fascination upon the admirable management 
of its machinery, and the clever way in which 
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the reader's curiosity is stimulated and baffled 
all through. Poetical justice is done, too, and 
that without violating probability, so that the 
work, as a work, is almost unobjectionable. 


One of the most singular novels we have ever 
read is the sequel to Widow Goldsmith's Daugh 
ter.* The writer seems to be profoundly igno- 
rant of human nature, and of everything else 
worth knowing. Her characters are absurd of 
themselves and drawn with a weak hand; the 
incidents are unimportant; the scenes have 
neither force nor effect; and the religious and 
political bigotry and virulence that pervade the 
volume are alone notable. The story is really 
a modern King Cophetua and the beggar-maid 
—the modern monarch being one Jan Vedder, 
and the favored damsel an Irish servant-girl, 
who is named Sonsie (?) Eagan, and who talks 
in a dialect which is neither Scotch nor Ulster 
Irish, and who fascinates every one except the 
woman villain of this odd farrago of stuff. 
Possibly, in a business point of view the pub- 
lisher is right in issuing the book. Though 
beneath formal criticism, it will have its readers 
and admirers among the illiterate and vulgar; 
and in a business point of view may turn out a 
success. 


The following are announced for speedy pub- 
lication:—By Harper & Brothers, School His- 
tory of theUnited States. From the Discovery 
of America to the year 1870. By David B. 
Scott--Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader.— 
An Index to Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 
Volumes I. to XL. Tom Brown at Oxford, 
Comfort's German Reader. French's Mental 
Arithmetic. The Heir Expectant. By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘Raymond’s Heroine.” In Duty 
Bound. By the Author of ‘‘ Mark Warren.” 
Which is the Heroine? A Dangerous Guest. 
Estelle Russell. 

By D. Appleton & Co.—Lay Sermons, Ad- 
dresses and Reviews. By Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, LL. D., F.R.S. Elements of Astronomy. 
By W. M. Grosvenor. Tactics for Non-military 
Bodies. By Brevet Major-General Emory Up- 
ton, U.S.A. The Origin of Civilization, ana 
the Primitive Condition of Man. Ry Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M. P.—Valerie Aylmer. A 
Novel. By Christian Reid. Suburban Home 





t Chris and Otho; The Pansies and Orange Blos- 
soms They Found in Roaving River and Rosenbloom. 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Widow Goldsmith’s Daughter.” ‘“ And 
because the Preacher was wise, he still taught the 
People Knowledge. New York: Garleton. Publisher. 
z2mo., pp. 528. - 
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Grounds, and the Best Mode of Laying Out. 
Planting and Keeping Pleasure Grounds. By 
Frank J. Scott. 

3y Sheldon & Company.—The Castaways; 
or, Adventures in the Wilds of Borneo. By 
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Capt. Mayne Reid.—The Tall Patagonians. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid—With Fate Against Him. 
By Miss Amanda Douglas.—Words and their 
Uses. By Richard Grant White.—The Shadow 
of Moloch Mountain. By Jane G. Husten, 
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N a recent communication to the 
BE French Academy, we have some 
particulars in regard to the use of 
the sodic bromide as a substitute for 
potassic bromide as a medicine. Dr. Morin 
thinks that the former bromide is more prompt 
in its results and more regular in its action than 
the latter; and it can be more readily introduced 
into the daily food of individuals. M. Castle- 
bray gives the mode of obtaining this bromide 
perfectly. He changes the potassic bromide 
into the ammoniac, and afterwards decomposes 
by means of an equivalent quantity of sodic 
carbonate, or the caustic soda devoid of sul- 
phate and chloride. The residue of the reac- 
tion, diluted by water, forms a solution which 
evaporates by heat, and deposits small cubical 
crystals. This process, which produces the 
bromide exempt from the bromate, is complete 
from the first, and does not require successive 
crystallizations, as where the ferric or zincic 
bromides are used. 


—A new sign of determining death has been 
suggested. If we place a few drops of the so- 
lution of atropinia in the eye of aliving man, 
we will see in a few minutes a dilatation of the 
pupil, easily contrasted with that in the other 
eye not thus treated. This action of atropinia 
is always the same, no matter what the state ot 
the eye or the general condition. This is so in 
dependent of the state of the eye, that it appears 
in a state of complete amaurosis, and in case ot 
paralysis, by section of thethird pair. It show- 
ed its effects on an eye where the orbit had been 
extirpated, where for a long time the muscular 
contractions persisted. But where the dilata- 
tion is considerable after death, as in the case 
of poisoning by belladonna, where the dilata- 
tion is often enormous, the test is of no value. 
The eye must then be submitted to the action 
of something that in life would contract the pu- 
pil. 

—M. Morache has a memoir of some value 
upon the treatment of typhoid fever by creasote, 
of which we give the following conclusions, 


after complimenting Dr. Pécholier, who origin- 
ated the treatment :—1, That typhoid fever is 
owing to the introduction into the system ot a 
virus, whose mode of action is, without doubt, 
theevolution of fermentation. 2. Thatcreasote 
probably acts by modifying or annulling this 
morbid evolution. 3. In default of more direct 
proofs, this action is shown by (a) Diminution 
of the intensity of the fever; (4) Diminution of 
the duration of the febrile period ; (c) Diminu- 
tion of the general typhoid and local symptoms; 
and (d) local action on the digestive mucus. 4. 
Creasote appears to have been preferred to 
phenic acid, which does not seem to have given 
very satisfactory results, and which is not easily 
endured. 5. It therefore appears logical to try 
the treatment by creasote in other infectious 
maladies, of an analogous evolution to that of 
typhoid fever—varioloid for example. 6. If the 
action of creasote can be accepted in the treat- 
ment of an infectious malady, nothing prevents 
us from attributing to it meanwhile a preserva- 
tive virtue. 


—The New York papers first, and now the 
foreign journals, described a new rotary gun, 
very effective and very destructive, capable of 
throwing eight hundred five-ounce balls in a 
minute. It is thus described: ‘‘ This gun is 
circular in shape and looks like two discs of 
iron plate, some four feet in diameter. On one 
side isa funnel, which conveys the balls through 
to the proper chamber without cessation of 
firing or diminution of speed. The muzzle 
projects upon the periphery of the circular ma- 
chine and can be elevated or depressed at plea- 
sure by the trunnion on which it rotates. The 
machine is so constructed that it may be worked 
either by manual labor or steam power, and 
when worked by the latter, it will throw shot or 
shell up to the weight of eight pounds, while 
only slightly diminishing the number thrown. 
In either case the shot may be red-hot or cold.” 
This is apparently the same weapon which we 
examined, as one of a commission, in 1866. It 
was the invention of a Mr. M'Carty, The ex- 
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periments with the small gun were made at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; and our report, on the 
whole, was favorable. What became of it or 
its inventor afterward, or why it has lain asleep 
so long, we are not able to tell. 


—The Chinese use arsenic to preserve the 
young and tender roots of plants from field mice 
and insects. It is said also to exercise a favor- 
able influence on the growth of the plant and 
the yield of the crop. 

—Phenic acid, as a disinfectant, has been 
used largely in Paris, according to the editor of 
the Comptes Reudu, since 1865, and in the follow- 
ing year it became a regulation to use it at fu- 
nerals. Dr. Davis, an English physician, 
claims having systematized its use since 1867. 
At the period of the last appearance of cholera 
in Bristol, the discharges from the stomach of 
cholera patients were treated with phenic and 
cresylic acid; and the clothes of the patient 
washed in water, to which phenic acid had been 
added. By this means, Dr. Davis claims that 
he had not a second case of successive death in 
the same house, and rarely a second person at- 
tacked. The same favorable results were ob- 
tained in typhus and typhoid fevers, scarlutina, 
and variola. The mortality at Bristol, which 
was from 36 to 40 per cent., before the applica- 
tion of the system, is now from 18 to 20o—which 
is about what we have on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, without phenic acid. It is also mentioned 
that in an epidemic of typhus in the county ot 
Sussex, in the months of January and Febru- 
ary, 1868, out of a village of nine hundred po- 
pulation, three hundred were attacked. During 
the three weeks that phenic acid was used as a 
disinfectant, two persons only were attacked, 
and recovered. After that there were no more 
cases. It is not quite certain to our minds whe- 
ther the cessation was due to the phenic acid, 
or was spontaneons 


—We have made some experiments with am- 
monia, as a substitute for the ordinary washing 
soda, or impure sodic carbonate, which seem 
to be satisfactory. Washerwomen, who wish 
to save labor, wild use soda—a practice which 
neither precept nor argument will prevent, and 
which results in the destruction of lincn and 
cotton fabrics. Water, in which about one- 
thirteen‘h of its weight of soap has been dis- 
solved by heat, and a drachm or two of ammo- 
niac carbonate has been added, may be used to 
Soak the clothes, covering the tub to prevent 
the evaporation of the hartshorn. A spoonful 
or two of the oil of turpentine will add to the 
detergent quality of this solution. The articles 
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of dress, after a night’s soaking, may be wash- 
ed and rinsed as usual. When the turpentine 
is used, a little smell remains, but this quickly 
passes off. The fabrics are not injured in the 


least that we can discover. 


—They are continually making discoverics 
of old Roman remains in England. This last 
is at the village of Oldcoates, near Blyth, 
Notts, about four miles fron: Ranskill Station, 
on the Great Northern Railway. The pave- 
ments were discovered by accident by a work- 
man, in digging a mortar-pit adjoining a new 
house erecting for the Catholic priest. The 
workman turned up part of the principal floor 
of a Roman villa, which has since been bared, 
and is found to consist of about 25 square yards 
of tesselated pavement, the tesserze being about 
¥% inch cube, of a brown and bluish color on a 
white ground, the whole worked into an elabo- 
rate geometrical pattern, and having a rude re- 
presentation of a (supposed) Roman warrior in 
the centre. This floor is about 1% feet below 
the natural surface. A second floor, supposed 
to be that of a bath-room, or hot-room, is still 
lower, and on the west, and is formed of tesserze 
about % inch cube, and all of white stone. The 
floor forms two sides of a square, anid appears 
to have flues below it. At one >:rtis a flag- 
stone, or hearth, and near it was charred wood. 

—A patent for iron scaffolding has beea taken 
out in Paris. This improved scaffolding is 
constructed with an iron platform mounted or 
four wheels, running on axles which are adjust- 
able, so that the platform may rest on these 
wheels, or may be lowered upon the ground. 
When mounted on the wheels it may be trans- 
ported with great facility from place to place, 
and when arrived at its destination it is lowered 
and secured upon the ground, and forms a firm 
bed or foundation-plate for the scaffolding. The 
two axles revolve on four bearings upon the 
platform, and have motion imparted to them by 
toothed wheels, one of which is fixed upon each 
axle, and geared in connection with an endless 
screw. Two supports upon the framing of the 
apparatus are furnished with a bearing for the 
shaft of the endless screw, and the wheel for im- 
parting the circular motion of the axle for rais- 
ing and lowering the carrying wheels. 

—In England, while they use our street rail- 
ways, they are trying to make them as un- 
American as possible. In the last.invention for 
a permanent street way, the sleepers are con- 
structed of standards of wrought or cast iron, 
secured to iron plates, arranged so that the va- 
rious parts shall come betweeh the divisions in 
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the pavement without offering any obstruction, 
and fixing two standards on one base plate ; 
and being new farther, in the use of a section of 
rail having a projecting piece toform the groove 
for the flange of the wheel to run, and with 
pieces projecting downwards, in order to give 
greater vertical strength, and form a dovetail 
section, which admits of being secured without 
external fastenings. There is also a flat-bottom 
rail, having one side broader than the other for 
the purpose of forming a groove. 

—Matters of purely local concern and ephe- 
meral interest we never notice in these pages. 
The proposed Fair of the Georgia State Agri- 
cultural Socicty, which is to take place this 
month, to commence on the rgth, and continue 
for two weeks, is not merely local, and its re- 
sults, at all events, can scarcely be ephemeral. 
The Society itself is so thoroughly organized, 
and so composed of men of ability and position, 
and the exposition of the resources of a greet 
and growing State likely to be on a scale so 
grand and imposing, that it is proper to give it 
at least this reference. Over $25,000 in premi- 
ums are offered, which, ot itself, would be apt 
to draw a large number of competitors and their 
friends, so the assemblage will be a large one. 
But the exposition will be apt to show the 
Northern States what a formidable though 
friendly rival they have south of them—a great 
nation in itself—one having every variety of cli- 
mate and soil, and capable of fostering every 
kind of industry. Itwilldo more. It will show 
Georgians what they have only begun to sus- 
pect—that they have all the natural elements ot 
a great people, and have only to stretch forth 
their hands to achieve the highest round of the 
ladder of a safe prosperity. We learn that 
there will be a large attendance from the North 
and West, and we have no doubt that such 
visitors will receive the well-known hospitable 
welcome of Georgia. 


—The Chinese Government are gradually 
organizing ~ navy. They have a workshop on 
the Wangpoo River, under the management ot 
an American. During the past three years, 
three gunboats have been launched and fully 
equipped. A fourth vessel will soon be finish- 
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ed. Two pairs of engines, of 121-horse power 
each, have been constructed, together with the 
machinery for two other pairs of similar size; 
one of 400 is nearly finished. Besides, all the 
tools and machinery required in the arsenal 
have been manufactured there. They haye a 
rifling machine for 8-inch, 10-inch, and 15-inch 
guns, beside turning out an average of six 24- 
pounders and sixteen-pound field pieces per 
month, in addition to two hundred stand of ri- 
fles and about five hundred smooth bores. In 
one building they have in operation twenty 
rifling machines, gun barrel boring machines, 
planing and shaping machines, and rolling 
mills. 


—Mr. Georges, in Montevideo, S. A., pre- 
serves meat by immersing it in a liquid com- 
posed of 85 per cent. water, and a mixture ot 
glycerine with acid sodic sulphite and hydro- 
chloric acid, and afterwards strewing dry sodic 
sulphite upon it, and sealing hermetically 
in cans. After the lapse of a year the flesh was 
perfectly fresh. Before using, it must be rinsed 
with dilute vinegar, and left exposed for a short 
time in the air. Meat thus prepared costs, in 
Paris, five cents a pound, and is said to bea 
valuable article of food. Meat can also be kept 
perfectly sweet by being immersed in melted 
paraffine, and when required for use only needs 
to be greatly heated to melt off the covering ot 
paraffine, which can be saved for further use. 

—The composite roller now in use by print- 
ers was the chance discovery of one Edward 
Dyas, printer and parish clerk of Madeley, in 
Shropshire. His glue-pot having been upset, 
and Dyas not having a pelt-ball ready at hand, 
he took up a piece of the glue in a soft state, 
and inked a form with it so satisfactorily that he 
continued its use. He afterwards added treacle 
to keep the glue soft. 

—There are 12,000 windmills in Holland at 
the present day for the simple purpose of drain- 
age. 

—It is stated on excellent authority that a 
constant current runs through the central por- 
tion of the Suez Canal, from the side of the Me- 
diterranean to that of the Red Sea. 





